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AST week’s three-day debate on employment policy 

was profoundly disappointing. This was hardly the 
fault of Ministers. It is true that they added very little 
}to the White Paper, but it is equally true that they sub- 
tracted very little either. Mr Bevin’s opening speech was 
impressive in its sincerity, and though there was nothing 
very novel in what he had to say about the need for 
mobility of labour, adaptability of industry and full 
productivity, it is an advantage to have these principles 
*e-stated by his authoritative voice. Sir John Anderson 
an effective debating speech, but its content was 
Mot very positive. Mr Pethick Lawrence had asked him 
to answer some of the queries about the budgetary 
implications. of the policy that were posed in these 
columns two weeks ago. The Chancellor’s reply left the 
matter still very obscure. He was emphatic that Budgets 
“must be balanced over a period, and that must be seen 
to be a cardinal point in Government policy.” But he left 
the House in doubt whether the incurring of “ productive 
debt ”—whatever that may be—might not be an excep- 
tion to the rule. 


The sense of disappointment, however, arises less from 
these Ministerial speeches than from those made by pri- 
vate members. With very few exceptions, they were far 
below the level of the ity. Here is a great new 
















ant single step forward in economic matters that has ever 
} been taken. The White Paper deliberately sketched it out 
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only in general terms in order to secure the maximum of 
agreement before proceeding to the difficulties of the 
details. But members preferred to quibble, to strain at 
gnats, and to serve notice that the cost of conquering 
unemployment must be paid by others than the particular 
interests they represent. 

The Socialists were particularly unhelpful. Even Mr 
Shinwell, who can usually be relied upon to see to the 
centre of a problem, indulged in some astonishing wish- 
ful thinking on the possibility of disregarding foreign 
trade, for which he was very properly castigated by the 
Chancellor. Most of his colleagues insisted on dragging 
in the very red herring of public ownership, in spite of 
Mr. Bevin’s clear statement that “the question of how 
you can give effect to decisions as to who wil! own 
industry is not prejudiced by this White Paper.” There 
could be no greater disservice to the community than 
to foster completely unnecessary disunity in a matter 
where the greatest possible unity of purpose and method 
will be needed for success. To quote Mr Bevin again, 
“ the proposals of the White Paper will operate, whatever 
the ownership of industry may be.” To raise the cry 
that large-scale nationalisation is an essential preliminary 
to any attempt to secure full employment—a cry that 
will inevitably be resisted and has always hitherto been 
voted down by a majority of the electors—is to put the 
making of party capital above the abolition of mass 


unemployment. 
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Before the motion was carried without a division, 
several members insisted on making the point that it 
committed them to approval of nothing beyond the 
acceptance of responsibility by the Government for 
securing “a high 
position therefore is that Parliament is committed to the 
end but not to any of the suggested means of attaining 
it—indeed, there was hardly one of these means that 
did not come under criticism from some quarter. This 
is a ridiculous position. Everybody has known for a long 
time past that the Government is committed to doing its 
best to prevent mass oyment ; only the formal 
acceptance of the responsibility is new. On the other 
hand, the methods are the whole structure of the policy. 
Where the White Paper was deficient was not in principles 
but in practical means of attaining them. But Parliament, 
instead of correcting that defect, will have tended to 
intensify it. The effect of the debate will be to make a 
Government, not over-bold in any case, hang back. To 
approve the principle, in such circumstances, is of no 
help at all. The attitude of private members is to insist 
that the front move forward while sniping at the lines 
of communication. 


* 


There is another aspect of the matter, to which Sir 
George Schuster devoted an excellent speech on the first 
day. He insisted that the attainment of all economic objec- 
tives—not only those of full employment and social 
security but the wider objectives of a rising standard of liv- 
ing—depend absolutely upon the efficiency and producti- 
vity of the British national economic machinery. Nothi 
could be more true. What is ha ing at present is that 
everybody is busy disputing about the size of the slice of 
cake that each is to receive after the war. Labour’s slice 
is not only to be large but regular. There is to be a slice 

education and a slice for planning and a slice for 
health and a slice for housing, a much larger slice for 
the armed Forces and several slices for social security. 


But no one is concerning themselves with the size of 
the cake. On the contrary, there is a universal tendency to 
assume that Providence will take care of that. Even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ordinarily so cautious, tells 
the House of Commons that he is sure the country will 
be able to secure the necessary increase of its exports by 
50 per cent. But how? If the Government have any idea 
of the means by which this very great increase can be 
achieved, they are keeping singularly quiet. Perhaps it 
can be done; but only by enlisting the utmost efforts 
of all concerned. It will require an enormous effort of 
mobilisation—which is the one thing, of all things, that 
cannot be done behind closed doors. Or again, learned 
discussions are conducted on the subject of distributing 
between different uses a large prospective increase in the 
national income. But on what are these spacious expecta- 
tions based? It is true that there are certain indications 
of greatly increased uctivity after the war. But to 
rely on these signs for a post-war prophecy would be 
most dangerous. In a comparatively narrow range of 
industries there have doubtless been permanent gains in 
productivity. In others, the statistics may be most mis- 
leading. The productivity per head of The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd. has greatly increased during the war, 
in the sense that the value of the output divided by the 
number of persons employed is very much greater than 
it was in 1938. But this is merely another way of saying 


implies nothing about productivity when peace time 
—— return. The present mood of the country is 

merely to expect economic miracles, b expend 
them before they arrive. a8 


It cannot be too often repeated that all the ros 
dreams of the present depend entirely upon the size of 
the national income. It can be taken for granted that 
the average British citizen would not take kindly to a 

state of affairs which did not enable him to consume, 
at his own wish and command, at least as much as he 
aiid before the war. But on top of this, the state is 


ty by 
and stable” level of employment. The , 
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committed to the a : “yn armed Forces 
and to a whole array of projects of “ collective consump- 
tion” such ‘as —— plans for health, education, 
housing, town country planning and the rest. | 
there is any deficiency, it is not likely to be either the 
level of popular consumption or that of Government 
expenditure that will suffer, but the third constituent, the 

ision of resources for the maintenance, replacement 
and increase of capital. But to cut down the allocation to 
capital is to reduce the rate of progress. In short, if the 
size of the total national income is inadequate in the 
years immediately after the war, it will remain inadequate, 
since the provision for progress will be the first to suffer. 


The penalty of inadequate production of wealth in the 


present is inadequate growth of consumption in the future, | 


From this unrelenting logic there is no escape. 


So the productivity of the national economic machine | 


is the key to all the rest. Everything upon the 


rapidity with which the volume of real wealth produced 7 
by the average Briton in the average hour can be in- | 


creased. Yet, strangely enough, this most vital of all 


questions is the one that is most ignored. Professor Pigou / 


once said that there were three great tasks of economic 
policy: to increase the size of the national income ; to 
make its flow more regular ; and to improve its distri- 
bution. Under the heads of Full Employment and Social 
Security, the second and third of these questions are 
receiving ample attention. But the first, on which the 
other two are dependent, is left ‘to shift for itself. 

A policy of productivity will make its demands on all 
who are engaged in the process of creating wealth. From 
industry 'it demands a policy of ing efficiency 
wherever it can be found. But the prevailing policy of 
British industry is to protect inefficiency wherever it is 
established. One after the other, in response to the 
Government’s invitation, the industries are drafting their 
post-war policies, and it is a refreshing rarity to find one 
that is not based on the principle of protecting such 
markets as lend themselves to the process, and dividing 
them up among producers whose costs, in the sacred 
name of “ security,” are not to be subject to any unbear- 
able pressure. 


That industry, left to itself, should react in this way, 
is perhaps understandable, though none the less to be 
regretted. What passes ing is the complacent 
attitude of the Government. The Board of Trade, to all 
appearance, is content with passive acceptance of these 
restrictionist doctrines. It is true that, accordiag to the 
White Paper, it is to take steps to inform itself of what 
industry is up to. But if the details are obscure, the 
general drift of policy is already more than clear enough 
to have evoked a protest and a condemnation if there 
were any spirit for such a course. It would rather seem 
as if the chief result of having a Socialist at the head of 
the Board of Trade is to leave a clear field for all forms 
of anti-social action. 

If this country is to achieve in peacetime the maximum 
production of which, in war conditions, it has shown 
itself capable, nothing less is needed than a complete 
reversal of the pares fee among British 
businessmen. The industrialist must realise that, in peace 
as in war, his chief duty to the community is to produce, 
and that if he fails in this, no other virtues he may possess 
will weigh very much in the balance. It was the great 
virtue of the regime of competition and free trade that 
it concentrated energies on tiiis object. It may be that 
the same object can be secured by other means, but by 
one means or another secured it must be. 


* 


The demands that will be made on labour are, of course, 
no less. The worker’s standard of living depends, not on 
what he can squeeze out of the capitalist, but on what he 
produces. But the prevailing attitude in Labour circles is 
shown by the fact that Sir Walter Citrine chooses this 
moment to advance a claim for a universal 40-hour week 
without reduction in earnings (the emphasis is his). The 
question of shorter hours is encumbered with any number 
of ambiguities and euphemisms which obstruct clear 
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COR thinking. It may be, of course, that the claim is not to 
mp- reduce the actual hours worked, but simply to increase the 
10n, number of hours for which overtimie rates are payable— 
. It in short, to ask for a general rise in wages by the back 
door. If so, it would be more honest to say so quite 
rent clearly. Again, it may be that there are certain industries 
the where the average worker would actually produce 
lent more in 40 hours than in 48. But if so they must 
1 to be very few, and the employers must be quite excep- 
the tionally short-sighted if they have not already realised it. 
the Wherever this is true, hours ought to be reduced as a 
ate, matter of course. But this is certainly not typical of 


ter. manufacturing industry as a whole, or of the service 
occupations which now make up so great a part of the 
ire, "3 whole economy. It is certainly not true in transport, for 


example, that the average worker could move more ton- 
ine ae miles or passenger-miles in 40 hours than in 48. In 
the @@industry as a whole, a proposal to reduce hours is a 
ced 39% proposal to reduce output. 


It is doubtful whether the workers would really desire 
more leisure rather than more income if they could once be 
freed from the delusion that their output has nothing 
to do with their consumption. When it is a clear choice 
between more income and more leisure, the average 
worker chooses more income ; as every employer knows, 
the one unforgivable sin is to deprive a worker of his 
fair share of overtime. But whether or not it is in the 
worker’s interest, it is certainly not in the nation’s. On the 
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t disappearance of Marshal Badoglio and the 
setting up of the Bonomi Government have an im- 
portance far greater than their immediate impact on the 
ne political life of Italy. They represent the first free 
ch ‘3% governmental decision of a liberated people in Europe. 
ng The representatives of the Italian people decisively reject 
ar- 


the 


the old compromised regime. They have decided that the 
men who worked with Mussolini and the Fascists are 
not fit people to direct the destinies of post-war Italy. 


contrary, it is a lamentable illustration of the popular 
approach to the economic problem that the Secretary 
of the Trade Union Congress can choose this moment 
to suggest not more hard work but less. If clear 
and realism were the fashion, any such sugges- 
tion would be laughed out of court. There would be a 
case for reducing hours of work if the nation were so 
rich that it had no further material wants, or alterna- 
tively if the attempt to secure full employment for the 
available resources had decisively failed and it had become 
necessary to share the unemployment—and the poverty. 
But the first contingency is certainly not true, and we 
must continue to hope that the second is equally unreal. 


The foregoing paragraphs have been couched in 
alarmist terms. That is deliberate. The position is alarm- 
ing. After this war, the nation faces the necessity for 
economic adjustments of great magnitude and gravity. 
If the task were to carry them through without any fall 
in the standard of consumption, individual and collective, 
that, by itself, would be difficult enough. But the task 
that the nation has set itself is to make the adjustments 
and also to realise a substantial increase in the level of 
consumption, chiefly by the means of state-provided 
welfare schemes. This task can be accomplished, but only 
if everybody realises the magnitude of the effort involved 
and only if everybody, on either side of the party fence, 
is prepared to make the same sacrifices of prejudice on 
behalf of unity as have been made during the war. 


in Europe 


This is not the only example of a policy which seems 
designed to favour the discredited supporters of Fascism 
and to alienate the Allies’ friends. The Darlan episode, 
the preference shown in some quarters for Pétain, the 
“kind words” to Franco or, at another level, the slow- 
ness in arming the French maquis all show an un- 
accountable distrust of the popular forces of resistance and 
a preference for dealing with “ the established authorities.” 
There is only one obvious reason for this policy. Those 
responsible for framing British policy must have a morbid 
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Before the motion was’ carried without a division, 
several members insisted on making the point that it 
committed them to approval of nothing beyond the 
acc of responsibility by the Government for 
securing “a high and stable” level of employment. The , 
position therefore is that Parliament is committed to the 
end but not to any of the suggested means of attaining 
it—indeed, there was hardly one of these means that 
did not come under criticism from some quarter. This 
is a ridiculous position. Everybody has known for a long 
time past that the Government is committed to doing its 
best to prevent mass unemployment ; only the formal 
acceptance of the responsibility is new. On the other 
hand, the methods are the whole structure of the policy. 
Where the White Paper was deficient was not in principles 
but in practical means of attaining them. But Parliament, 
instead of correcting that defect, will have tended to 
intensify it. The effect of the debate will be to make a 
Government, not over-bold in any case, hang back. To 
approve the principle, in such circumstances, is of no 
help at all. The attitude of private members is to insist 
that the front move forward while sniping at the lines 
of communication. 


* 


There is another aspect of the matter, to which Sir 
George Schuster devoted an excellent speech on the first 
day. He insisted that the attainment of all economic objec- 
tives—not only those of full employment and social 
security but the wider objectives of a rising standard of liv- 
ing—depend absolutely upon the efficiency and producti- 
vity of the British national economic machinery. Nothing 
could be more true. What is happening at present is that 
everybody is busy disputing about the size of the slice of 
cake that each is to receive after the war. Labour’s slice 
is not only to be large but regular. There is to be a slice 
for education and a slice for planning and a slice for 
health and a slice for housing, a much larger slice for 
the armed Forces and several slices for social security. 


But no one is concerning themselves with the size of 
the cake. On the contrary, there is a universal tendency to 
assume that Providence will take care of that. Even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ordinarily so cautious, tells 
the House of Commons that he is sure the country will 
be able to secure the ni increase of its exports by 
50 per cent. But how? If the Government have any idea 
of the means by which this very great increase can be 
achieved, they are keeping singularly quiet. Perhaps it 
can be done; but only by enlisting the utmost efforts 
of all concerned. It will require an enormous effort of 
mobilisation—which is the one thing, of all things, that 
cannot be done behind closed doors. Or again, learned 
discussions are conducted on the subject of distributing 
between different uses a large prospective increase in the 
national income. But on what are these spacious expecta- 
tions based? It is true that there are certain indications 
of greatly increased uctivity after the war. But to 
rely on these signs for a post-war prophecy would be 
most dangerous. In a comparatively narrow range of 
industries there have doubtless been permanent gains in 
productivity. In others, the statistics may be most mis- 
leading. The productivity per head of The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd. has greatly increased during the war, 
in the sense that the value of the output divided by the 
number of persons employed is very much greater than 
it was in 1938. But this is merely another way of saying 
that a much smaller staff are working very hard ; it 
implies nothing about productivity when peace time 
mavens return. The present mood of the country is 
not merely t0 expect economic miracles, but to expend 
them before they arrive. 


It cannot be too often repeated that all the ros 
dreams of the present depend entirely upon the size of 
the national income. It can be taken for granted that 
the average British citizen would not take kindly to a 
state of affairs which did not enable him to consume, 
at his own wish and command, at least as much as he 
ma tid before the war. But on top of this, the state is 
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committed to the maintenance of 
and to a whole array of projects of “ collective consum: 
tion” such ‘as ex cae 7 
housing, town country planning rest. 
there is any deficiency, it is not likely to be either the 
level of popular consumption or that of Government 
expenditure that will suffer, but the third constituent, the 
provision of resources for the maintenance, replacement 
and increase of capital. But to cut down the allocation to 
capital is to reduce the rate of progress. In short, if the 
size of the total national income is inadequate in the 
years immediately after the war, it will remain inadequate, 
since the provision for progress will be the first to suffer. 
The penalty of inadequate production of wealth in the 
present is inadequate growth of consumption in the future. 
From this unrelenting logic there is no escape. 

So the productivity of the national economic machine 
is the key to all the rest. Everything depends upon the 
rapidity with which the volume of real wealth produced 
by the average Briton in the average hour can be in- 
creased. Yet, strangely enough, this most vital of all 
questions is the one that is most ignored. Professor Pigou 
once said that there were three great tasks of economic 
policy: to increase the size of the national income ; to 
make its flow more regular; and to improve its distri- 
bution. Under the heads of Full Employment and Social 
Security, the second and third of these questions are 
receiving ample attention. But the first, on which the 
other two are dependent, is left ‘to shift for itself. 

A policy of productivity will make its demands on ail 
who are engaged in the process of creating wealth. From 
industry it demands a policy of seeking efficiency 
wherever it can be found. But the prevailing policy of 
British industry is to protect inefficiency wherever it is 
established. One after the other, in response to the 
Government’s invitation, the industries are drafting their 
post-war policies, and it is a refreshing rarity to find one 
that is not based on the principle of protecting such 
markets as lend themselves to the process, and dividing 
them up among producers whose costs, in the sacred 
name of “ security,” are not to be subject to any unbear- 
able pressure. 


That industry, left to itself, should react in this way, 
is a nn Sane a less to be 
regre t passes is the cent 
attitude of the Government. The Booed of ans oe all 
appearance, is content with passive acceptance of these 
restrictionist doctrines. It is true that, according to the 
White Paper, it is to take steps to inform itself of what 
industry is up to. But if the details are obscure, the 
general drift of policy is already more than clear enough 
to have evoked a protest and a condemnation if there 
were any spirit for such a course. It would rather seem 
as if the chief result of having a Socialist at the head of 
the Board of Trade is to leave a clear field for all forms 
of anti-social action. 

If this country is to achieve in peacetime the maximum 
production of which, in war conditions, it has shown 
itself capable, nothing less is needed than a complete 
reversal of the pre philosophy among British 
businessmen. The industrialist must realise that, in peace 
as in war, his chief duty to the community is to produce, 
and that if he fails in this, no other virtues he may possess 
ee nn ae eee: Tt was the great 
virtue of the regime of competition and free trade that 
it concentrated energies on this object. It may be that 
the same object can be secured by other means, but by 
one means or another secured it must be. 


* 


flyer wa pein er why estar eo dpape 
no less. The worker’s standard of living depends, not on 
what he can squeeze out of the capitalist, but on what he 
produces. But the prevailing attitude in Labour circles is 
shown by the fact that Sir Walter Citrine chooses this 
moment to advance a claim for a universal 40-hour week 
without reduction in earnings (the emphasis is his). The 
question of shorter hours is encumbered with any number 
of ambiguities and euphemisms which obstruct clear 
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thinking. It may be, of course, that the claim is not to 
reduce the actual hours worked, but simply to increase the 
number of hours for which overtinie rates are payable— 
in short, to ask for a general rise in wages by the back 
door. If so, it would be more honest to say so quite 
clearly. Again, it may be that there are certain industries 
where the average worker would actually produce 
more in 40 hours than in 48. But if so they must 
be very few, and the employers must be quite excep- 
tionally short-sighted if they have not already realised it. 
Wherever this is true, hours ought to be reduced as a 
matter of course. But this is certainly not typical of 
manufacturing industry as a whole, or of the service 
occupations which now make up so great a part of the 
whole economy. It is certainly not true in transport, for 
example, that the average worker could move more ton- 
miles or passenger-miles in 40 hours than in 48. In 
industry as a whole, a proposal to reduce hours is a 
proposal to reduce output. 


It is doubtful whether the workers would really desire 
more leisure rather than more income if they could once be 
freed from the delusion that their output has nothing 
to do with their consumption. When it is a clear choice 
between more income and more leisure, the average 
worker chooses more income ; as every employer knows, 
the one unforgivable sin is to deprive a worker of his 
fair share of overtime. But whether or not it is in the 
worker’s interest, it is certainly not in the nation’s. On the 
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HE disappearance of Marshal Badoglio and the 

setting up of the Bonomi Government have an im- 
portance far greater than their immediate impact on the 
political life of Italy. They represent the first free 
governmental decision of a liberated people in Europe. 
The representatives of the Italian people decisively reject 
the old compromised regime. They have decided that the 
men who worked with Mussolini and the Fascists are 
not fit people to direct the destinies of post-war Italy. 


There is nothing astonishing about this reaction. When 
one remembers what the peoples of Europe have suffered 
under the authoritarian regimes of the last twenty years 
and in what a cataclysm of disaster these regimes have 
broken up, the surprising thing would be if the nations 
were still ready to accept their old rulers. Yet, obvious 
and justified as their reaction is, there are disturbing 
. Signs that it is neither understood nor appreciated in 
this country. Ingtead of welcoming the choice of Signor 
Bonomi as a healthy expression of Italy’s desire for a break 
with Fascism, the British Government, it appears, felt 
serious hesitations about accepting the new Prime 
Minister and did so only under the pressure of their 
military advisers in Italy. 


contrary, it is a lamentable illustration of the popular 
approach to the economic problem that the Secretary 
of the Trade Union Congress can choose this moment 
to suggest not more hard work but less. If clear 
and realism were the fashion, any such sugges- 
tion would be laughed out of court. There would be a 
case for reducing hours of work if the nation were so 
rich that it had no further material wants, or alterna- 
tively if the attempt to secure full employment for the 
available resources had decisively failed and it had become 
necessary to share the unemployment—and the poverty. 
But the first contingency is certainly not true, and we 
must continue to hope that the second is equally unreal. 


The foregoing paragraphs have been couched in 
alarmist terms. That is deliberaté. The position is alarm- 
ing. After this war, the nation faces the necessity for 
economic adjustments of great magnitude and gravity. 
If the task were to carry them through without any fall 
in the standard of consumption, individual and collective, 
that, by itself, would be difficult enough. But the task 
that the nation has set itself is to make the adjustments 
and also to realise a substantial increase in the level of 
consumption, chiefly by the means of state-provided 
welfare schemes. This task can be accomplished, but only 
if everybody realises the magnitude of the effort involved 
and only if everybody, on either side of the party fence, 
is prepared to make the same sacrifices of prejudice on 
behalf of unity as have been made during the war. 


in Europe 


This is not the only example of a policy which seems 
designed to favour the discredited supporters of Fascism 
and to alienate the Allies’ friends. The Darlan episode, 
the preference shown in some quarters for Pétain, the 
“kind words” to Franco or, at another level, the slow- 
ness in arming the French maquis all show an un- 
accountable distrust of the popular forces of resistance and 
a preference for dealing with “ the established authorities.” 
There is only one obvious reason for this policy. Those 
responsible for framing British policy must have a morbid 
fear of social revolution and, as a consequence of it, are 
obsessed by the danger of “ European leadership ” passing 
from Britain to Russia. This attitude obviously has 
many variants and qualifications, but the basis—fear of 
social upheaval—is the same. 


Two things must be conceded to this view. Social 
revolution carried through with violence by mob rule is 
nasty and brutish, and its consequences are long, not 
short. If there is any other way of solving social conflicts 
and tensions, it should be preferred. It is also true that 
post-Hitlerian Europe is in a revolutionary state. The 
consequences of totalitarian rule, crowned by the suffer- 
ing and devastation of war, have driven thousands -in the 
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direction of extremism and violence. All this can be 
admitted without in any way supporting the apostles 
of reaction in this country, for the argument turns not 
on the question whether or not it is desirable to have 
a violent revolution, but on whether the policy of support- 
ing the pillars of the ancien régime is best calculated to 
avoid violent revolution. 


The question answers itself. The surest way to ensure 
that the masses will be driven towards a dictatorship of 
the extreme Left will be to impose on them the discredited 
leaders of the system from which, in their belief, the 
war has set them free. Europe, on the morrow of the 
war, will be in a state of flux. The revolutionary ferment 
could take extreme forms. Equally it could be canalised 
into constitutional, liberal and progressive institutions. 
There is, after all, a third way, beside the way of dictator- 
ship to Right or to Left, and after decades of dictator- 
ship, the attraction of the way of constitutional democracy 
is strong. But if the leaders of the greatest and most 
stable parliamentary democracy use their influence on the 
continent to restore to power the tyrants, or the camp 
followers of the tyrants, whom the war has overthrown, 
there will only be one channel for popular feeling— 
social revolution and a dictatorship of the Left. 


The same fact governs the authorities’ other anxiety— 
the supposed passing of European leadership from Britain 
to Russia. Leadership is a loose term all too easily used 
to cover a relationship which it is difficult to define. In the 
first years after the war, Allied armies may still be in 
Europe, and leadership will take a direct physical form. 
Afterwards it cannot depend upon force alone. It lies in 
the attraction of ideas, in similarity of approach, in 
sympathy, in respect, in readiness for co-operation. In all 
these things, Russia does not enjoy all the advantages. It is 
a large continental Power with a great military machine 
and, as such, excites fear as well as respect. In their 
dealings with Europe so far, the Russians have not fallen 


_ behind their Allies in “realism” and expediency. Their 


great advantage is the Soviet myth, the belief of millions 
that in some way or another the Russian revolutionary 
record offers some solution of the pressing social and 
economic problems of this century. 


Great Britain will not be feared for its military pre- 
dominance. There can never be a “ British steam roller.” 
On the contrary, its record of singlehanded resistance 
against tremendous odds has given it a great opportunity 
for building up the most fruitful kind of European leader- 
ship. The difficulty lies in the legacy of the interwar 
years. Mass unemployment, isolationism, appeasement, 
Munich—these make up a composite picture of a people 
‘whose creative epoch had run its span and who were 
living in the afterglow of a successful past. Leadership 
implies giving a lead. Nothing could do more to con- 
vince the peoples of Europe that Britain has no lead to 
give than if after victory the British were to restore the 
men who deceived and despised them before the war 
and fought on Hitler’s side when war came. A lead 
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does not come from a nation that is looking backwards. 
If Britain’s rulers hanker too obviously for the old order, 
the nations will look elsewhere—and hence to Russia— 
in their determination to build a new. 

This would be a tragic autcome not only for this 
country but for the European peoples as well. British 
society offers so much that they would be so ready to 
adopt. It is crazy policy to identify Britain with the 
cause of reaction in pe when British policy at home 
is liberal to the roots and offers an impressive example 
of the way in which liberty and order and popular rule 
and constitutionalism can be welded into a single system 
By crying up the Badoglios and crying down the great 
resistance movements, the Government is reversing every 
precedent in British history. It is appearing reactionary 
abroad while being liberal at home. Often in the past 
it could be said of Britain that it was liberal abroad and 
conservative at home, but it has fallen to the leaders of 
to-day to create at home a community which could interest 
and excite and, indeed, lead opinion abroad and yet do 
all in their power to cover the light under a bushel of 
reactionary foreign politics. 


It is not too.late to retrieve the situation. However 
unwillingly, the Government has recognised Signor 
Bonomi. It has agreed that the Balkan Kings must depend 
upon popular approval. There is still time to give massive 
aid to the maquis. It will be possible for months yet to 
send genuinely liberal and constructive propaganda to 
Europe, painting a picture of the British community 
which is far more true and compelling than the 
timidities which a conservative censorship strives to im- 
pose upon the BBC’s European services. The European 
peoples could still prove ready admirers of Britain’s 
constitutional methods, social progress and democratic 
freedom, if Britain’s spokesmen began at last to speak 
in favour of British institutions and to encourage the 
European nations—whether they are Italian or Czech or 
French or Jugoslav—to try their hand at a similar 
system. If there were a little more democratic enthusiasm 
in British foreign policy and a little less fear of anarchy, 
a little more confidence in liberal ways and a little less 
reliance on authoritarianism, a little more straight support 
for the popular movements of tomorrow and a little less 
clinging to the discredited ruling cliques of yesterday, 


there would be far less danger of violent revolution in © 


Europe and a far brighter outlook for British leadership. 


The Britain that Voltaire and Montesquieu admired, 
the Britain that spoke through Canning and Palmerston, 
the Britain whose moral purposes were thundered forth 
by Gladstone, was not the friend of tyrants and the 
enemy of progress. If Britain is to provide leadership for 
Europe after the war, it can only be leadership in the 
principles that are the marrow of the bones of the British 
people. Britain is a progressive Power or it is i 
Once let it lend its name to the principles of legitimism 
and authority, and it will be left behind by the tides of 
history as surely and as finally as the Talleyrands and 
the Metternichs, the Bourbons and the Czars. 


Books in Distress 


BYE literate member of the community is aware of 
the more obvious difficulties of the book industry. 
Production is handicapped so acutely by shortages of 
jabour, transport and raw materials that supply and 
demand are widely divergent. Book-buying has become 
an unfortunate business of watching and waiting. 

Under wartime conditions the demand for reading 
matter is ly insatiable. Its real volume is in no 
way represented by the turnover of the book publishing 
trade (some £18,000,000 in 1943, compared with 
£16,735,900 in 1942). At present, nine new books out 
of ten are over-subscribed before publication, and it is 
not uncommon for orders to exceed the numbers printed 
by four or five times. The demand for books in the 


months ahead is certain to be at least equally great. The 
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British book industry will have to play its part in the re- 
stocking of libraries in liberated Europe ; it must regain 
its position in Empire and overseas markets ; and it must 
make its own special contribution to the success of 
se reforms in education, medicine and general 


The book industry is unique in that it supplies not 
only a physical commodity but also the ideas, _——e ions, 
facts and fictions which are the instruments of know- 
ledge and culture. For this reason its problems deserve 
particularly sympathetic consideration. Every effort of 
reconstruction at home and overseas depends very largely 
oP poke for the dissemination of its theories and prin- 
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The Publishers Association regards the present posi- 
tion of the industry with considerable apprehension. 
The most urgent problem is that of supply. Before the 
war publishers carried sufficient stocks of paper and 
books to meet several years’ demand. These stocks are 
now virtually exhausted, and demand must be met 
entirely out of the publisher’s paper quota (40 per cent of 
pre-war consumption) and the somewhat meagre supplies 
made available by the Ministry of Information. In a report 
submitted to the Government, the Publishers’ Association 
recommends that the quota should be substantially in- 
creased “ at the earliest practicable moment.” This would 
make possible the printing of larger editions (with a conse- 
quent reduction in production costs per unit) and an 
improvement in deliveries for export. 

This recommendation deserves support, even from 
those whose standard quota is still smaller and who. are 
faced by a no less insistent demand. There is a severe 
world shortage of newsprint and of paper made from 
wood, for supply reasons. But this does not apply to 
book papers, which are largely made from esparto in 
peacetime and straw in war time, and it should now be 
possible to increase these supplies. The assimilation of 
technical and educational literature can be regarded as 
a form’ of capital investment, and at present books of 
fiction comprise only about one-tenth of the works pub- 
lished in Britain—though not, of course, of the volumes. 

* 


The straw paper used to-day is home-produced. In 
quality it is inferior to the esparto papers produced in 
Britain before the war, but much less so than in the last 
war. The esparto grasses of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco 
and Spain are used locally for the making of ropes and 
baskets, but their main use (normally) is in the manu- 
facture of paper in Britain. Until 1940, about 300,000 
tons of the material were imported by British esparto 
paper-mills each year. The Publishers Association urges 
that immediate steps should be taken to reorganise the 
esparto-collecting industry in North Africa so that 
imports may be resumed. While the shipping tonnage 
required for this purpose would be very small, the more 
economic employment of labour and machinery in the 
Sook-paper mills and savings in fuel (approximately twice 
as coal is required in the production straw 
paper) would more than offset any minor diversion of 
the war effort. 


In each of the three component of the book- 
producing industry—printing, binding, publishing— 
the labour shortage is acute. Many of the difficulties 
of the industry are common to all light industries; 
but there are others of particular importance and 
urgency. In the printing trade the age and health of the 
average worker and the demands of civil defence make 
tt impossible to increase working hours. Output per 
unit of labour could be improved through the more 
efficient utilisation of the existing labour supply: but 
the restricted paper quota imposes upon publishers a 
policy of printing small editions in an attempt to supply 
imperative demands for as wide a range of books as pos- 
sible. Such a policy is obviously wasteful of labour and 


The binding trade threatens to become an even nar- 
rower bottleneck of book-production than at present. A 

of women workers, already serious, is likely 
to reduce production still further in the near future. 
Recruitment for the Forces and the voluntary drift 
towards occupations thought to be more essential have 
supplemented the normal flow of labour from the 
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volume of production and to replace losses from normal 
causes. 


The report proposes that the policy followed hitherte 
by the Ministry of Labour Book Production Advisory 
Committee in recommending the deferment of indispen- 
sable workers in printing, binding and publishing should 
continue without change ; that no men over military age 
should be withdrawn from these trades except at the 
recommendation of the Book Production Industrial 
Transfer Panel; that workers skilled in book-printing 
should, when conditions permit, be transferred back from 
mumitions as quickly as possible ; and that additional 
women (particularly young women) should be directed 
into the binding trade under the Registration for Employ- 
ment Order as and when circumstances allow. These pro- 
posals relate to the “ pre-armistice ” period and represent 
a sweeping request for special treatment. 

One factor limiting supplies, the report says, 

is the absolute priority exercised by the Government, 

through HM Stationery Office, upon book-printers and 

book-binders, particularly for the production of the 
apparently endless succession of official books about the 
fighting services, the cost of which in ordinary book- 
production now needs reconsideration if the evidence in 
the book-shops is taken into account. 
If this somewhat nebulous statement is intended as a 
protest against the extension of public information it is 
invalid. The reasons which have prompted the Stationery 
Office to extend temporarily the range of its publications 
are sound. Through the mass-production and mass-dis- 
tribution of its books and booklets the British point of 
view has been made widely available. Moreover, the 
high standard of these anonymous Stationery Office 
publications must be regarded as an adequate compensa- 
tion for any minor invasion of the field of private enter- 
prise. There is a danger, admittedly, that a general and 
rigid priority for such publications may operate against 
the public interest. Even in an open market, printers and 
binders may be expected to give preference to Govern- 
ment contracts, so that under conditions of short supply 
the private publication of books of real importance is 
likely to be held up. In other words, the priority system 
should be flexible enough to cover all book-production, 
whether private or public. : 


The value of the export trade in books cannot be 
measured in financial terms alone. Books are ambassadors 
of British ideas and culture. The export trade in books 
falls into three categories: the visible export of books 
wholly or partly manufactured; the invisible export 
created by the rights of publication in British books, 
including serial and film rights ; and the re-export which 
takes place where British publishers acquire Empire and 
other rights in books of American origin. In each of 
these categories the impact of the war has proved 
damaging. The Association’s recommendations (in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned) include the lifting of 
the embargo on imports of books ‘from America and 
Canada; a wider interpretation (both qualitative and 
quantitative) of the term “permissible imports” ; the 
granting of additional supplies of paper to the industry ; 
the reduction of book postage-rates to the United States ; 
the offer of sterling facilities to Continental book-sellers ; 
and “ some guarantee ” of stability in the exchanges. 

Some of these demands are excessive and unreason- 
able. The financial system ee moulded so yer 
specifications of separate trades. There is a touch 0 
arrogance about the publishers’ demands, an unwilling- 
ness to concede that there is even so much as a mote in 
their own eye, which does not advance their cause. If 
they are to have special help, it would be reasonable to 
require that they should take special steps to sce that 
the books actually produced measure up to the 


ituation, and its estimate and 

aes d kaprine: The return, both economic and cultural, 
for a small diversion of resources into book publishing, 
is likely to be large. 
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Control of Land Use 


HE Town and Country Planning Bill and the accom- 

panying White Paper, which were simultaneously 
released on Friday of last week, together constitute 
a long-awaited and important declaration of Government 
policy. The subject with which they deal is a difficult 
and complicated one. It presents almost unprecedented 
intellectual hazards, and it suffers from great confusion 
and ambiguity of language. The Government department 
chiefly concerned is the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning ; but the title, apart from being cumbrous, leads 
to many misapprehensions, since the word “ Planning ” is 
also used in a far wider sense than any known to the 
Ministry. “ The Control of Land Use” is the title of the 
White Paper and an exact definition of the topics it 
covers ; but to the great majority of newspaper readers 
the general subject will be most easily recognisable under 
the description of “ Uthwatt and All That.” 


The subject has its learned devotees ; but it has also 
attracted a vast body of opinion which has chanted the 
sacred names of Barlow, Uthwatt and Scott without 
having more than the haziest notion of what those cele- 
brated reports contain or any idea at all of the formidable 
complications involved in any practical policy. It is a very 
great advantage that what the Government calls its “ pro- 
longed and detailed search for a solution” has at last 
reached the point at which the public discussion can be 
brought out of the clouds and down to earth. 


There are two problems involved. Both ef them con- 
cern.the use of land, and there are some principles com- 
mon to both. But they are distinct problems and the 
Government is rightly treating them separately. One 
problem is particular and urgent and is the subject of a 
Bill which, it is to be hoped, will be passed this session. 
The other problem is general and of longer term, and in 
this case the Government are proceeding by the method of 
stating general principles for discussion before attempt- 
ing to draft a Bill. 

The particular problem dealt with in the Bill is how 
local authorities can acquire land in large blocks for the 
purpose of planning the redevelopment of areas as units. 
The peculiar urgency of the problem arises from the 
plight of the towns that have suffered large-scale bomb 
damage, such as Hull and Plymouth. But the plight of 
slum-blighted areas is much the same, and the Bill rightly 
puts the two cases on substantially the same level. 

The general problem is of far wider application. 
Put at its briefest, it is the problem of seeing that the use 
made of land by its owners is not contrary to the interests 
of the community, that values created by the community 
are recovered for the community and, conversely, that 
property acquired in good faith is not arbitrarily or dis- 
criminately confiscated by the actions of the state. 


The Bill 


The Bill, to repeat, is concerned with the smaller and 
more urgent issue. It is long and complicated, as any 
measure that strays into the tangled undergrowth of the 
law of property must be. But for the purpose of under- 
standing its general purport, attention can be concentrated 
on five main new principles embodied in it: 

1. The legal procedure by which local authorities can 
acquire land is to be greatly simplified in cases where the 
area in question has either suffered war damage or else is 
blighted by slums and where it requires “ laying out 
afresh and re-developing as a whole.” In the case of blitzed 
areas there is to be power, for five years, to schedule the 
a. ‘alien . a In the case of blighted areas, the pro- 

ure is sli i imitation i 
ore y less simple, but the five-year limitation is 

z. These powers are not to be limited to the areas 
actually blitzed or blighted. The local authority is equally fo 
be given powers of ) acquisition (subject to the 
requirement of a public inquiry and Ministerial assent) for 

overspill areas outside its own jurisdiction. 


3. The price to be paid for land so acquired is, in 
general, to be the value existing on March 31, 1939. Two 
exceptions are permitted. In the case of owner-occupiers 
either of agricultural land or of land used for residential 
houses within the limits of the Rent Restrictions Acts, the 
compensation is to be increased by a percentage to be fixed 
by the Tréasury and presumably related to the rise in 
values since 1939. 

4. It is assumed that local authorities will borrow the 
funds required for the purchase of land. The Treasury will 
make grants equal to the whole of the interest for two years. 
For a further eight years (or in exceptional cases thirteen 
years) grants will be made to the extent that the redevelop- 
ment of the land is still in progress and its income-earning 
capacity therefore in abeyance. After ten (or fifteen) years, 
however, the full burden of the loan will fall on the local 
authority. 

5. A general power is to be conferred upon local 
authorities to acquire and hold land where such acquisition 
is an essential preliminary to a planning scheme which could 
not otherwise take place. 


* 


The Bill appears to give the local authorities the essen- 
tial minimum of what they require. They will at least be 
able to escape from the paralysing uncertainty in which 
they now find themselves and to proceed with their plans, 
even if not in quite such favourable circumstances as they 
had hoped. 

The financial provisions of the Bill will nevertheless 
excite some criticism, especially in relation to the fixation 
of 1939 values. The view of some local authorities, to 
judge by a statement by Lord Latham, is that where the 
chances of war have raised the value of a piece of land, 
the owner should not be able to profit, but that where the 
chances of war have lowered the value, he should be made 
to suffer the loss. This would be a case of the local authori- 
ties having it both ways with a vengeance, and they can 
hardly put it forward with any seriousness. The owner of 
land in war-damaged areas is likely to suffer quite enough 
under the Bill, without having this additional injustice 
thrust upon him. 

More serious criticism is likely to attach to the provi- 
sion by which the owner-occupiers of agricul land 
and small dwellings, and they alone, are to have their 
1939 values enhanced by a percentage designed to take 
account of the subsequent rise in prices. Why should not 
the small shopkeeper have the same benefit? As a class, he 
has suffered more, with less public assistance, than any 
other class in the state. It is true that he is not very easy 
to identify, but the sort of arbitrary distinctions that define 
the term “small house” could equally well define the 
“small shop.” | 

But the argument is somewhat wider. Should it not, in 
equity, be provided that all compensation based on the 
values of 1939 should be written up by an amount that 
would offset the fall since that date in the general value 
of money? The Government “ pledge ” will, ne doubt. 
be cited against any such proposal. But the fundamental 
equity of the insistence on 1939 values is that no piece of 
land should be allowed to rise in value relatively to other 
pieces of land, or land as a whole relatively to other forms 
of property, because of the war. To apply the rule rigidly 

mean that a loss of real wealth will be inflicted, not 
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an escalator clause, the necessity for exceptions, and the 
jealousy that they will inevitably cause, would disappear. 

Another financial point that will arouse some discussion 
is whether. the local authorities should be left, after the 
first ten years, to bear the whole burden of their fedevelop- 
ment schemes. As a matter of justice, it is questionable 
whether national funds should be spent for local purposes 
after the period of rebuilding. But. the blitzed cities have 
suffered for the whole nation. Moreover, the pragmatic 
test will be whether, with this limitation, the re-develop- 
ment will be carried through on the scale and in the 
manner that is desired. There should at least be power 
for the central Government to make a longer-term grant 
in special cases where an argument, on national grounds, 
can be made out for so doing. 


These are details, and important details. They do not 
affect the fact that the Bill, in its main structure, is a satis- 
factory one which should be quickly passed. 


The White Paper 
The wider problem of the control of land use arises 


} from the fact that land is really. two substances in a single 


form. Land can be used either as soil or as space. It 
can be tilled, in which case it has one value ; or it can be 
built on, in which case it has another, and almost invariably 
higher, value. The difference between the two values is 
the “ development ” value. The basic argument is that all 
development value arises from the activities of society, 
not from the efforts of the landowner. In effect, the state 
now, for the first time, recognises the validity of this 
argument. But it also recognises the fact that, in all past 
ages, land has changed hands, in good faith, at prices that 
include development value. 


The principle adopted is that nobody shall be deprived 


of pre-1939 development value, but that post-1939 de- 


velopment value shall accrue, in the main, to the state, 
whether or not it can be shown to arise directly out of the 
state’s activities. The two halves of the principle give rise 
to the two problems of compensation (where the realisation 
of pre-1939 development value is prevented) and of better- 
ment (where post-1939 development value is realised). 


* 


This is the principle ; but the mechanism for attaining 
it is necessarily complicated. Of the two halves, betterment 
is the simpler. Development value is constantly arising, 
since the value of a depends not only on the use to 
which it is actually put but also on the use to which it 
might be put. But to levy a charge on betterment as it 
accrues would not only be a formidable administrative 
problem, but it would also cause great hardship, for the 
owners would have to pay the charge before they had 
realised the enhanced bm 


The Government has therefore decided to levy the 
charge only when the enhanced value is encashed—that 
is, when the use of the land is changed or it is 
“developed.” For this purpose, it will be provided that 
the consent of the local planning authority must be sought 
before any substantial change is made in the nature or 
scale of use of any land. If the proposed new use is not 
in conflict with a planning scheme, consent will be given. 
But at the same time, an assessment will be made of the 
value of the land before and after the change, and a 
Betterment Charge levied on the difference. The rate 
of charge is fixed at 80 per cent, rather than at 100 per 
cent “in order to facilitate voluntary agreements.” 


_This is a straightforward scheme which should not be 
difficult to administer. In particular, the valuation pro- 
blems are not difficult, since the two values to be com- 
pared are both to be assessed on the same date. Both are 
also actual rather than hypothetical values, since the one 
is the value of the land in its present use and the other 
its value in another actual use to which it is immediately 
to be put. It is true that any levying of charges on better- 
ment reduces pro tanto the incentive to owners to develop 
their land. But this is an objection to any scheme for 
taxing betterment, not particularly to this one. And the 
assessment of rates on development value could, if need 
be, restore the incentive. 


7 


_Compensation is more difficult. 
visaged, as follows :— 


(a) The first step is to ascertain the 1939 development 
value. A complete valuation of all the land in the country 
would be an enormous task that would take too long. Land 
is therefore to be divided into three categories—green, 
white and built-up. Green land’ is that. where there is a 
general presumption that no development value existed in 
1939—that is, rural land not in the vicinity of towns and 
unlikely to be built on. In the case of built-up land, 
the presumption is that the 1939 development value had 
already been realised in that year and that no question of 
compensation can therefore arise. No general valuation of 
either green or built-up land will be attempted, but if any 
owner in either category claims that, for special reasons, his 
land had an unrealised development, or re-development, 
value in 1939, a valuation of that land will be made. White 
land, which is all that is neither green nor built-up, will 
have its 1939 developrnent value ascertained by a general 
valuation. 


(b) The second stage is to decide how much of the ascer- 
tained development value to pay in compensation in those 
cases where the state, for planning reasons, prohibits the 
development. To pay the full amount in all cases would 
be to ignore the existence of “ floating value.” Every piece 
of land round a town will have. some development value 
since the town might spread in its direction. But to aggre- 
gate all these values would assume a far greater growth of 
the town than was in fact likely. The Government propose 
to defer this problem for five years, to take the advice of 
an expert committee at that time, and in the meantime, 
while registering claims to compensation, to make no 
payments. 


(c) Thirdly, there is the question of when to pay com- 
pensation. In the case of green land, any compensation 
payable would be paid immediately after the expiry of the 
five-year period, so that the matter would be settled, in 
respect of this land, once and for all. In the other two 
cases, compensation would not be paid until permission to 
develop was actually refused. 


(d) Lastly, there is the question of who is to pay. It is 
proposed to set up a national Land Commission with a 
fund at its disposal, into which all betterment charges would 
be paid and out of which all compensation would be issued. 
It is the expectation that eventually this fund would show 
a surplus. The finances of local authorities will, however, 
be completely relieved of all responsibility for compen- 
sation. 


Four stages are en- 


* 


This is a very brief summary of a very complicated 
scheme. It lacks the simplicity of outright nationalisation 
of the land, which has adherents far outside the ranks of 
the Labour party, and which may yet ultimately prove 
to be the only workable solution. But nationalisation. was 
clearly not to be expected from a coalition Gaqyernment, 
and if there has to be a less thoroughgoing scheme, this 
one has much to commend it. It differs in several respects 
from the Uthwatt proposals, which were to apply, in their 
full form, only to “ white ” land and which proposed the 
acquisition of development value by the State. On the 
whole, the new proposals seem to be more clear cut and 
for that reason, to be preferred. Whether they will prove 
to be workable, technically or politically, remains to be 
seen. Almost everything depends on the skill and judg- 
ment with which the valuers do their work. 


Taken together, the Bill and the White Paper are the 
first major advance into a region that has been much 
talked about but little explored: They are, of course, 
vastly incomplete. They do not in any way foreshadow 
the a e of that national plan which has also been 
long promised, and the power given by the Bill to a few 
local authorities to start the positive planning of land 
use in their cities increases the urgency of the need for a 
national framework within which. these very local essays 
can find their place. ei 


For this wider conception the pressure should be main- 
tained. But at least it can be said.for these two documents 
that they give reasonably ‘satisfactory answers to smaller 
problems and that in no way prejudice the emer- 
gence of a grander design. 
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NOTES OF 


After the Fall of Cherbourg 


The liberation of Cherbourg towards the end of the 
third week of the invasion marks a decisive turn in the 
battle of Normandy. The harbour itself, though partly de- 
molished, will soon be made usable again by the methods of 
repair perfected by Allied engineers in North Africa and in 
Italy. The flow of men and supplies to the battlefield will 
now become broader, steadier and quicker. In the near 
future the Allied forces will be able to break out from the 
beachhead. For the moment the centre of gravity has shifted 
from Cherbourg to the eastern flank of the Beachhead, where 
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Wednesday they had cut the road between 
Bocage, and got astride of the river Odon. The immedi 
object is to outflank Caen. This is no easy task, for: 
Germans have still at their disposal at least five major 
and four railway lines converging on Caen. But the Allied 
Command may soon force a decision by shifting reserves 
from the Cherbourg peninsula . The alternative 
is to use those reserves for a drive from the Contentin to 
the south, towards St. Lo and Constances. On the whole, 
the fighting in Normandy is still a struggle for elbowroom. 


* * * 


Blows in the East | 


The powerful Russian offensive between Vitebsk and 
Zhiobin came after a pause of many months which the 
Russians used to build up their striking power. The 
Germans estimate that the six army groups engaged in the 
Byelorussia offensive consist of not fewer than eighty 
divisions, and the Russians must have achieved a local 
superiority of forces exceeding the classical ratio of three to 
one. They were able to wrest from the enemy such strong- 
points as Vitebsk, Orsha, Mogilev and Zhlobin in the first 
four days of the fighting, and to encircle Bobruish on the 
fifth. The immediate Russian objective is Minsk, the capital 
of Byelorussia. Minsk is the northern gate to Poland ; and 
it can also serve as a jumping off point for an offensive 
against the Germans in the Baltic countries. What is per- 
haps more important now than the loss of territory is the 
losses in manpower inflicted on the enemy. Five German 
divisions have been encircled at Vitebsk, and another five 
are said to -have been trapped in Bobruisk—while in the 
same week two or three divisions were lost in Cherbourg. 
If the Germans commit substantial forces to the defence of 
Finland, as Ribbentrop has promised in Helsinki, then their 
strategy will seem to have already lost coherence and logic. 
German propaganda has already started cautiously to pre- 
pare public opinion for the loss of Warsaw. Has Hitler really 
made up his mind to give up Warsaw and to hold Helsinki? 


: 
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* * * 


Nazis at Bay 
There is probably not much to be gained at this stage 
ice of 
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in the crisis of total failure, ushered in by the crushing 
assault from. all sides upon imprisoned Europe. “I can still 
hurt you,? he cries, with childish, frightened ‘boast. 
“Why don’t you make peace now, before I hurt you 
more?* he hirtts, because he is sorely hurt himself. 
However interpreted strategically, this is the gangster rat 
in the trap. Ordinary people here, put out or hurt or be- 
reaved by this random bombardment can see this far at 
least. This is another battle that Hitler has surely lost. But 
some facts not so far given might be helpful to the people 
of Southern England and, still more, to their imaginative 
friends further north—without aiding the enemy, who of 
course must be kept blind. Mr Morrison has said how much 
less destructive of property and life these attacks are than 
minor bombing. A few figures, so far shown only to a 
selected few, would prove this point with astonishing 
completeness. 


x * *x 
Soldiers of Europe 


The three assaults by land against German Europe 
have given new momentum to the partisans and guerillas 
everywhere. The Supreme Allied Command has published 
a number of official statements on the operation of the 
French Forces of the Interior (FFI). From these as well 
as Vichy sources, it is evident that the French maquis is 
no longer confined to the mountains in the east and centre 
of France. The activities of the maquisards have spread as 
far to the north and west as Brittany and as far to the 
south as the Dordogne and the vicinity of Bordeaux. In 
northern Italy guerillas have been recently prominent in 
tying down the remnants of Mussolini’s forces and some 
of Kesselring’s reserves. Italian partisans have acted, 100, 
as a link between Marshal Tito’s men and the maquisards 
in the French Alps. Finally, the guerillas behind the Ger- 
man front in Poland are almost certainly doing much to 
disorganise the enemy’s rear. Of all the guerillas, those 
who fight in eastern Poland are best organised and best 
armed. The Soviet High Command was first to grasp the 
military and political importance of these formations. A 
great amount of skill and imagination went into keep- 
ing these guerilla bands in existence in the forests and 
marshes throughout the years of Russian retreats and 
defeats, and into arming and organising them for the 
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the Allies owe to it for the deeds done so far. But 
what the i expect from the Allies is not words 
of appreciation. It is effective and quick help in the shape 
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ambition, understandably, is to be the nucleus of a new 
French Army. Adequately supplied and _ instructed, 
they may fill this réle. General de Gaulle has spoken 
of their “cruel lack of weapons.” It would be a 
grave political error if the slightest excuse were left 
for attributing any part of responsibility for this lack to 
neglect by the Allies : of France. Partisans or 
maquisards are the most active elements in every occupied 
country. They are likely to play a prominent part 
in the political life of their nations after the war. 
Now, in the west, there is a great chance to make the 
renewal of the Entente Cordiale, with the Americans in- 
cluded, a fresh reality in the minds of Frenchmen. No 
political or military prejudice against the irregular character 
of the maquis should be, permitted to waste this chance. 


* * * 


Far Eastern Successes 


This has been a week of victories in the Far East. The 
Japanese threat to the Allied supply lines in North Burma, 
which looked at one time as though it might develop into 
a threat to India itself, has been decisively defeated. Fight- 
ing through “terrible monsoon conditions,” British and 
Indian forces have opened the road from Imphal to Kohima 
and Manipur, and the Japanese troops in the Naga and 
Chin Hills are in considerable difficulties. The importance 
of this move will be felt in India; where a relaxation of 
tension and a return of confidence should strengthen the 
hope of preventing further famine this year. It will also 
greatly improve the chances of General Stilwell’s men, who 
have captured Mogaung, and should now be able to bring 
up sufficient reserves to put an end to the endless siege of 
Myitkyina, and firmly to establish their hold on the rail- 
head of the North Burma railway. All these are essential 
preliminaries to the reopening of the Burma Road. This, in 
its turn, is the preliminary to the building up of really 
important Allied bases in China. Then only can the cam- 
paign directed against the Japanese from India and Burma 
begin to coalesce with the campaign in the Pacific. A shuttle 
service of bombers could be established from China across 
to the Pacific bases of Bonin and Saipan, and the projected 
American naval landings in South China could be supple- 
mented by land and air activity in China itself. Both these 
developing strategies leave out Malaya and Singapore and 
the Dutch East Indies. They are part of a pincer movement 
to snip Japan’s conquests away from the mainland. 


* * * 


Education in the Lords 


An amendment to the Education Bill moved in the 
House of Lords by an ex-President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Lord Stanhope, trespassed into the forbidden field of 
curriculum—of what will be taught in the new Butler 
schools. It sought to provide for the inclusion of homecraft, 
cookery and technical subjects in the education of boys and 
girls over 16. The one proviso to Lord Stanhope’s sensible 
suggestion is that there is a limit to the extent that the 
domestic arts can usefully be learnt outside the home. 
Whatever its merits, however, the amendment served to 
raise the much wider question of what is to be taught in 
the schools. In the Government’s reply, this particular 
Proposal was quite logically opposed on the ground that the 
Bill was merely, creating machinery and could not therefore 
include as an afterthought provisions for instruction in 
one or two selected subjects. The fact is that the general 
curriculum is still undecided, in spite of the recommenda- 
tions of the Norwood Committee, published last year. 
The sausage-machine has been all but completed, and no 
one yet knows what kinds of meat it is to use or whether 
it is to be the same old soya-soya. 


* * * 


Young Persons 


Some discussion also arose in the Lords debate on 
education over the naming of the local part-time colleges for 
the education of boys and girls between 16 and 18. The 
House eventually agreed that the name of “Young Peop!e’s 
Colleges ” should be altered pro tem. and pending better 
second thoughts by the Government, to “ County Colleges,” 
which was felt to be less objectionable. “ Nomenclature,” as 
Lord Selborne remarked with uncommon shrewdness, “ is 
always difficult.” On the other hand, the original name had 
the obvious advantage of being clearly descriptive, and 


derived. trom the comparable legal term of * young 
persons” for boys and girls of these ages. Moreover, as the 
same speaker pointed out, “county college” invites con- 
fusion with the existing “county school” The success of 
this new experiment will not, in any case, depend on their 
name, but on the teachers and the schooling that are pro- 
vided at them. 


* s 7 


Teachers Wanted 


It is not perhaps sufficiently understood that the new 
Education Bill, with its provisions for longer schooling 
and part-time colleges for adolescents, may conceivably 
become a dead letter for lack of the right number and kind 
of teachers. The view of the Education Sub-committee of 
Nuffield College, as reported this week, is that even the 
emergency schemes for recruiting 10,000 extra teachers, 
mainly from the Forces, which the Government has devised, 
will not be sufficient to stop the gap. The Committee’s 
calculation is that the pre-war teaching strength will require 
to be raised by over 60 per cent, and that this may take 
up to twenty years to do, even if these emergency schemes 
are applied and even if the pre-war annual output of trained 
teachers is doubled. The Committee therefore suggests a 
programme of recruitment and training on the same lines 
as those approved by the Government and recommended 
by the McNair Committee—but carried considerably 
further. It is gratifying that the best official and non- 
Official thought is moving in the same direction on this 
matter, and that all the proposals which have so far been 
made realise that the vital need is for the quality of teach- 
ing to be raised rather than lowered in the process of 
expanding the army of teachers. It will be very far indeed 
from easy to satisfy this need. 


* * 2 


The MéNair Principles 


The Nuffield College Report on the supply and train- 
ing of teachers was produced quite independently of the 
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AFTER THE WAR 


Small and medium-sized businesses in y 
all, branches of industry and trade must 28 
have every opportunity of contributing, 
by their enterprise and initiative, towards 
the nation’s economic well-being after 
the war. They must be given full 
support in developing British trade at 
home or in overseas markets. 
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Changes due to war conditions call for 
a far-sighted policy concerning the 
financial aid they may need. This Bank, 
through its branch managers, will there- 
fore be prepared to consider enquiries 
from promising undertakings, whether 
old or new, conducted under good 
management. It will base its considera- 8 
tion of each proposal as much upon the B 
prospective borrower’s integrity and busi- 
mess capacity as upon his material , 
resources. 4 
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investigations of the McNair Commitiee. But the chief prin- 
ciples which it lays down will almost certainly be known 
ia. the: history of educational. gplicy 5. she MWK pee: 


available recruits from the secondary schools is not and 
will not be anything like large enough. Like the Govern- 
ment, the Nuffield Report looks first to the Forces. Much 
greater use is recommended for whole or part time work, 
of both married women, whether teachers already or not, 
and persons “ skilled in various crafts”; and the use, for a 
time at any rate, of young men and women direct from both 
long-term proposdls touch in “the practical apprentice- 
ship” which the Committée regards as an essential pre- 
liminary to the equally essential study, in colleges and 
refresher courses, of educational theory, accompanied by the 
setting and passing of tests. The Nuffield Report, like that 
of the McNais Committee, recommends a three-year period 
for training in place of the present two-year course, but 
suggests not a continuous term of teaching in the schools 
but a continuous year. The identity of approach in these 
reports is remarkable. It extends to teaching conditions as 
well as recruitment and training. Both reports lay an equal 
stress upon better school buildi and equipment, higher 
pay all round and the equalisation of remuneration between 
different kinds of schools, different areas and the sexes, Only 
in its somewhat stronger stress upon the imperative need 
for smaller classes, to make good teaching feasible, does the 
Nuffield Report differ, even in emphasis, from its more 
official counterpart. There can be few subjects on which 
the Government has received such unanimous guidance as 


in this all-important one of finding the men and women to. 


make the Butler Bill work. 
x x * 
No Finnish Armistice — 


After the fall of Viipuri on June 2oth, the Russian 
advance in Finland was halted for nearly a week. It is per- 
haps this fact, quite as much as the blandishments of 
Berlin, that has led to the Finns’ failure to form a new 
Government, ready to accept a Russian armistice. There is 
no doubt that, so long ag there seems to be even the slen- 
derest chance of military resistance, the present Finnish 
Government will neither negotiate nor abdicate. The 
Germans, realising this, sent Ribbentrop to Helsinki 
with the offer of further German reinforcements, 
and now General Keitel has arrived to organise 
their entry into the fight. This, together with the 
short lull in Russian progress, seems to have over- 
borne the wiser counsels of a week ago. Yet the Linkomis 
Government is clearly uncertain of itself. The secret session 
of the Finnish Diet has been cancelled ; and the Con- 
ference of the Social Democrats, where Mr Tanner would 
have had to explain his inexplicable attitude, has been post- 
poned from July 1st. The result of this false confidence is 
Sheerly tragic. A new Russian advance has begun. The 
amount of help Germany can give will do no more than 
prolong the fighting. More Finnish lives will be lost and 
Russia’s terms be stiffened. 


* * * 
Where to Shop 


Consideration of the Plymouth Plan and other designs 
for urban reconstruction has given rise to doubts about 
some implications of these necessarily broad schemes. 
The notion, for instance, of planned shopping centres, 
where shops and stores are concentrated in attractive and 
dignified surroundings at single points, is an idea which, 
though neat and sensible enough on paper, may not be 
so convenient in practice. The middle way between indis- 
criminate development of ugly and untidy shopping streets, 
on the one hand, and big blocks of compound stores under 
the direction of local administrators, on the other, is not 


an easy one. Perhaps in the Plymouth Plan, it has been 
Suggested, the balance has been weighed down somewhat 
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shops in the centre a city is, of course, — 
The whole attraction a town e 
Plymouth, which serves a large surrounding rural and 
noliday-making area—would be lost without it. It is the 
character and extent of the concentration, and the amount 
of limitation which it places on the number of local and 
“street” shops, which have to be carefully examined. By 

ising the need for good communications to the 
central or sub-central shopping centre and for the control 
of local shops, the Plymouth Plan possibly implies a 
regimentation of local traders which may prove costly, both 
economically and financially, and difficult to effect without 
injustice, inconsistency and, above all, inconvenience to 


* * eee 


Listener Research ee 

Techniques for the investigation opinion were 
developed during the "thirties in both this country and the 
United States in order to answer specific questions about 
public taste and to forecast public behaviour in specific 
circumstances. In both cases there was usually a commercial 
reason for the question. The comparatively recent entry into 
this field of Ministries and public corporations has given 
these inquiries a place among the social “ sciences ” which 
is probably not yet justified by improvements in the 
techniques employed. A lucid and interesting paper on the 
methods used by the BBC’s Listener Research Department, 
which was read last week before the Royal Statistical 
Society by Mr R. J. E. Silvey, shows that, while the BBC 
has adopted the established methods of investigation, in- 
cluding the highly controversial “ Mass Observation and 
adapted them to its own uses, it has made little attempt 
so far to scrutinise the peculiar collection of psychological 
assumptions on which those techniques are based. Probably 
this is because “methodological” investigations are not 
practicable in war-time. Probably, to some extent, it Is 
because the necessity for producing “ tangible” results and 
justifying a department’s existence is no less imperative in 
a great public corporation than in a private advertising 
ag . Obviously, if these techniques are to go on being 
used for attempting the precise assessment of public opinion 
for the formulation of public policy—or the policy of public 
corporations—it is necessary for a more thorough examina- 
tion to be made of the degree to which the answers pro- 
duced are conditioned by the questions asked; of the 
extent to which they present a true picture and not merely 
a censistent one ; and of the validity of assuming that bias 
is automatically removed by the statistical technique 
adopted. The study of public opinion is as much the sphere 
of the psychologist and the sociologist as it is of the 
statistician. 

* * * 

What Listeners Want 

Certain of the figures published by Mr Silvey to illus- 
trate the BBC methods of Listener Research are of con- 
siderable interest, though they exclude all overseas and 
Forces listeners. About half of the home civilian adult 
population normally hear the 9 o’clock news bulletin ; this 
can rise to 65 per cent when the King, Queen or Prime 
Minister speaks ; it also reached this figure when the news 
of the Italian surrender was announced—and no doubt has 
touched a peak again since the invasion of Normandy. 
Otherwise the proportion listenin g varies from about 30 per 
cent for “ITMA” and “ Music Hall” (and, surprisingly, 
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for the Sunday night Postscript), down to 4 per cent for 
“ Music Lovers’ Calendar ” (talk) and 2 per cent for “ What 
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fections of method, this is perhaps just as well: e.g., 
although it is shown that over the period October, 1941, to 
October, 1943, the proportion actively liking “Dance 
Music” fell from 53 per cent to 41 per cent and that 
actively disliking it rose from 25 per cent to 35 per cent, 
there is insufficient evidence that this is not merely a re- 
statement of the fact that, during the interval, a larger pro- 
portion of the 19-25 age group joined the Forces and so 
dropped from the scope of the BBC’s study. 


x * * 


The Murders at Gorlitz 


From the statements made by the German Govern- 
ment and from testimony given by eye-witnesses among 
the RAF officers repatriated from Stalag Luft III, it is 
possible to reconstruct the grim events which led in March 
this year to the massacre of fifty officers by the German 
authorities. The background is the state of instability and 
disintegration inside Germany. Nine or ten million foreign 
workers, displaced and bombed-out civilians and prisoners 
of war make up a floating population which is unpredictable, 
inflammable and, potentially, mortally dangerous. If the rot 
set in, if panic started, if the reins were thrown off, if great 
uncontrollable mass movements began, the overstrained 
superstructure of discipline and order might be overthrown 
with uncanny speed. This is, presumably, the Gestapo’s 
constant nightmare. Its officials must be perpetually on 
the watch for agents provocateurs, for centres of dis- 
affection, for potential leaders who might, in any area, 
begin to set the avalanche in motion, just as a small pebble 
struck from the shoe of a climber can loose a mountainside. 
When a few dozen young officers began to build a tunnel 
out of Stalag III they guessed at part of this background. 
They realised that, to escape, they could wear any old 
foreign uniform, need not speak German and had only to 
join the wandering groups of. workers trudging about the 
Reich. What they could not guess was the role which in 
the diseased imagination of the Gestapo they would be 
supposed to play. The mass escapes were, presumably, 
pictured as attempts to insinuate into Germany’s floating 
population groups of active agents of sabotage and opposi- 
tion. How else can one explain hysterical references in 
the official German statements to “ mass escapes numbering 
thousands ” prepared by the Allied General Staff, involving 
political and military objectives and “endangering public 
security in Germany”? The officers left Stalag Luft III 
as escaping prisoners of war. They were captured as 
saboteurs in civilian clothes, handed over to the Gestapo 
and judicially murdered. 

a 

To explain the grounds for the German panic is not to 
offer any palliation of the crime. The killing of the officers 
was coldblooded, calculated murder in direct contravention 
of the Prisoners of War Convention. The men were not 
shot “ resisting re-arrest.” Otherwise at least one or two 
would have been wounded. In any case, the evidence of 
the repatriated officers makes it clear beyond all doubt that 
they were arrested and later murdered. Nor does the pre- 
text that they were wearing civilian clothes lessen the crime. 
No prisoner of war is expected to escape in his regimentals. 
The episode illustrates once again—if further illustration 
were necessary—that Germany’s leaders shrink from no 
brutality if they think it serves a military or a political 
purpose. Mr Edén has promised the “exemplary punish- 
ment” of these responsible, and it is important to see 
that the military authorities are not allowed, by shifting 
responsibility on to the Gestapo, to escape their share. 
From the officials at the War Office down to the prison 
commandant the German officers must take the blame. 


* * * 
National Publicity 


The Tory Reform Committee has devoted its third 
Bulletin to a discussion of official publicity. While, in their 
view, there is no case for it at home, the need for publicising 
British policy, institutions and cultural achievements abroad 
will not end with the war, and some appropriate Government 
department should be set up to deal with it. The Tory Re- 
formers reject a number of solutions: the continuance of the 
Overseas branch of the Ministry of Information, or a small 
separate Ministry, or the creation of a publicity department 
attached to any of the three senior Ministries—the Foreign 


Office, the Treasury or the Board of Trade. These solutions 
are considered 


inadequate because the field to be covered 


Ye eee 


transcends the scope of any one Ministry, while a very junior 
Minister tends to get no hearing at all. The solution which 
they suggest is the creation of a National Publicity Office, 
having the same relation to the Cabinet as the proposed 
Central Statistical Office, and enjoying the same right of 
access, Abroad, its officers would work in special Publicity 
Missions, closely attached to the Ambassador, but not 
directly subordinate to him. The Tory Reformers have 
raised an important topic, even if their proposals need 
further examination. There can be little quarrel with their 
demand for a policy for national publicity, since they define 
publicity in the proper sense, not as propaganda, but as 
information—and add the rider that the first aim of the 
Service would be to discover what kind of information other 
nations want, not to thrust down their throat a “ British 
point of view,” which they have no desire to hear. It is on 
the side of machinery that the Report is more open to 
question. If the Foreign Office were organised on a rational 
basis with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as the 
non-departmental head of a group of allied Ministries—over- 
seas trade, diplomacy proper, foreign publicity and so forth 
the proper place for the office would be there. It would be 
easier to co-ordinate its work, and it would certainly work 
more smoothly abroad. 


x * * 


War and the Daily Worker 


Sir James Grigg remains adamant in his refusal to 
allow the Daily Worker to have an accredited war corre- 
spondent. At question-time on Tuesday, pressed by Mem- 
bers of all parties, the War Minister would not “ budge an 
inch.” He would only refer back to his original answer, six 
months ago. The case egainst the Daily Worker—the deci- 
sion is a Cabinet one and cannot be attributed to War 
Office prejudice—is that Communists cannot be trusted, 
and that two prominent members of this party were sen- 
tenced under the Official Secrets Act for disclosing secret 
military information. The trouble is that the security censor- 
ship is, nominally at any rate, a voluntary one; and the 
Government, from experience, does not trust the Daily 








MILK CHOCOLATE 
& the Nation’s Milk 


Supply 
HE contribution of the Milk Chocolate 
Industry in ensuring Britain’s milk 
supply during these critical war years is not 
generally realised. 

Before the war this industry was using 40 
million gallons of milk a year. Cadburys took 
more than half of this vast quantity. It came 
from the counties of Hereford, Gloucester, 
Salop, Stafford, Flint and Denbigh where 


Cadburys have consistently encouraged dairy - 


farming over a number of years. In these 
areas they have established four Milk Factories 
which have greatly assisted in developing milk 
production. Today these four factories alone 
collect and distribute sufficient fresh milk for 
well over a million people. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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Worker. But however untrustworthy individual Communists 
may have proved in the past—and however 

the Daily Worker’s record in the early days of the war 
may have been, few would deny that it has steadily sup- 
ported the war since it was allowed to reappear. Nor 
is it, even under the Defence an offence to 
be a Communist. The Daily Worker is not asking for 
special facilities ; its correspondents’ stories would auto- 
matically be submitted to censorship. There are now well 
over 500 war correspondents accredited to Allied Supreme 
Headquarters. They include many foreign nationals. The 
aw press, which, as one MP pointed out, has been 
fined for publishing information which would be of value 
to the enemy, has, quite fairly, not had its correspondents 
withdrawn. It is unreasonable to penalise one newspaper 
for an offence which it has not yet committed. It would 
not be taking too great a risk to allow the Daily Worker 
to have a correspondent. Any offence against security in 
reports from the battle-front could be prevented from being 
published. Meanwhile, the continued ban is creating a 
disproportionate grievance. Even in wartime—perhaps 
especially in wartime—the freedom of the press, within the 
agreed rules of national security, is indispensable ; and it 
applies, or should apply, withou: discrimination, to “ good ” 
and “ bad” papers alike. Certainly it is not for the Execu- 
tive simply to pick and choose—though if Parliament, on a 
vote, were to agree with the Cabinet that would, of course, 
be that. 


x * * 
Art for the People 


The war has given a great stimulus to the arts. People 
who seek much-needed relaxation and change, troops or 
civil defence workers browned off by the monotony of 
waiting or drill, have found a new pleasure and sources 
of entertainment in music, plays or pictures. CEMA, the 
Council for the ent of Music and the Arts, has 
done much to respond to this interest. The Council 
was started in January, 1940 in the early stage of the war, 
with the limited object of providing entertainment in the 
black-out and in isolated areas, and to fill the gap caused by 
the collapse of most forms of organised entertainment. 





SANKEY-SHELDON engineers and designers are planning the 
new steel furniture and equipment for your post-war office 
* and home. It will reflect the modern ideals of efficiency with 
its smooth-running drawers and close-fitting doors, its adapt- 
able and adjustable shelving and standardised steel partitions. 
@ Only the die-pressed precision of steel can give the 
accuracy and permanence required. But Sankey-Sheldon Steel 
Furniture will be as pleasing to the eye as it is efficient. 


New colours and coverings will enhance the beauty of its 
functional designs. 





SANKEY-SHELDON 
STEEL FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 
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Today, in its fourth year, it has reached a new stage. The 
pamphlet Arts in Wartime, a review of CEMA 
during 1942-3, gives some idea of its activities and aims. 
With its modest income, £100,000 from the Treasury and 
£50,000 from the Pilgrim Trust, the Council’s record js 
creditable. In 1942-3 it provided some 8,000 concerts, in- 
cluding 4,543 in factories ; a dozen theatre companies have 
taken plays and ballets to war workers’ hostels and fac- 
tories up and down the country ; sixty picture exhibitions 
have been circulated to municipal galleries and smaller 
centres. CEMA has supported orchestras and theatre com- 
panies—it saved the old Theatre Royal, Bristol, in 1942. 
Figures are, of course, apt to be misleading, since it is 
quality rather than quantity that counts ; but CEMA has 
been careful to pick the best artists and players, and to 

standard of performance. There is an 
erroneous impression dbroad that the English people are 
completely philistine, and resent having “highbrow ” stuff 
thrust at them. The success of the Proms and the National 
Gallery concerts are evidence on the other side. CEMA’S 
experience provides more. There is also a general feeling 
that art and politics are so separate that the state should not 
interfere. CEMA’S principle—state support without state 
control—is not logical, but perhaps the right compromise. In 
Republican Germany, every city and township had its own 
(state or municipally supported) orchestra, opera and theatre. 
It may be that the same idea may eventually be realised in 
this country. 


Law Officers 


A brief but useful measure to prevent delays in the 
process of law received its second reading in the Commons 
last week. The Law Officers’ Bill provides that in the 
absence of the Attorney-General, his deputy, the Solicitor- 
General, shall be able in all cases to act for him. Until now 
this provision had to be made separately in each Act in 
which it was necessary. An increasing number of Acts 
had not done so and some adjustment was clearly desirable. 
The Billi will apply to the corresponding officers in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. 


are called on regularly by 


PRUDENTIAL AGENTS 


They collect Premiums, pay Claims, 
and disburse National Health Benefits. 





Last year they made more than 
7,000,000 Payments in Sickness, 
Disablement, and Maternity Benefits. 


—a 


THE PRUDENTIA\ ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.! 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Nominations at Chicago 


HE National Convention of the Republican Party, meet- 
T ing at Chicago, has done what was universally expected 
of it. On the first ballot, with virtual unanimity but without 
any enthusiasm save of the manufactured sort in which these 
conventions specialise, it» has nominated Mr Thomas E. 
Dewey, Governor of New York, as it candidate for the 
Presidency in this year’s election. 

Thus. ends one of the most extraordinary pre-convention 
campaigns in the history of American politics. Governor 
Dewey was “ drafted ”—which is a technical term meaning 
that he was nominated without his candidature having ever 
been avowed. He was nominated unanimously on the first 
ballot. Candidates have been drafted before now, and candi- 
dates have been nominated on the first ballot. It may be 
that there are other instances of the two things happening 
together— though no such instance comes easily to mind. But 
what is the most extraordinary feature of all is that Governor 
Dewey is not popular among the politicians of the party. 
They did not want to have him, but they felt they had to. 
They relieved their feelings by nominating a real “ machine 
politician” for the Vice-Presidency. The first choice was 
Governor Earl Warren, of California, who would have given 
the ticket an Atlantic-and-Pacific balance, and who had 
enhanced his reputation by a rousing “ keynote ” speech. But 
Mr Warren refused the honour, and it went to Governor 
John Bricker, of Ohio, the only avowed candidate for any 
office, and the politician’s ideal of a politician, It is reported 
that this nomination was received by the delegates with a 
greater volume of more spontaneous applause than any for 
Mr Dewey. 

What is the explanation of Mr Dewey’s strange power 
over the Convention—a power greater than that normally 
wielded by a President after four successful years of office? 
At this closeness in time, and at this distance in space, it is 
not very easy to say. Mr Dewey’s great, and perhaps only, 
recommendation is that he gets votes. The Republicans are 
not expecting any easy walkover this year; 1944 is not 
another 1920, when they can win with a handsome presence 
and a tuneful voice. If they are to win at all, it will only 
be by a narrow margin, and after a stiff campaign. A vote- 
getter is essential. With Mr Willkie out of the running, a 
very quick glance round the field was enough to show that 
none of Mr Dewey’s other rivals had an outside chance 
against the world-renown of Mr Roosevelt. A man who 
could get votes, who could collect all the forces of discon- 
tent, but whose own views were so nebulous that he would 
offend nobody—this was the prescription. And the answer 
to it is Mr . 

A Convention has another task beyond that of nominating 
candidates ; it has to adopt the Party “platform.” Not too 
much importance attaches to this sacred rite. The candidate 
does not always regard himself as closely committed to it, 
but states his own policy in his speeches. And if he should 
happen to be elected, he will take even less notice of it. 
The Democratic platform in 1932, when Mr Roosevelt was 
nominated, spoke, it will be remembered, of balanced 
budgets and of strict economy. Nevertheless, the platform 
is Of some interest, not as a binding commitment of the 
possible next President, but as a reflection of the current 
trend of thought among the politicians of his Party. 

This time the draping of the platform was in the hands 
of Senator Taft, an able Conservative. Its more domestic 


organisation—and to the use of “ peace forces” to preserve 
the peace. In sharp contrast to these ambiguities is the 
clear statement that there must be no interference with 
American sovereignty. It is perhaps enough to say that this 
foreign policy plank has been accepted by the Chicago 
Tribune and that it has been denounced by Mr Willkie. 
One London newspaper professes to find in the blessing 
given to “ postwar co-operative organisation ” a significant 
change from 1920. This may be politeness or it may be 
self-deception. There is no change in the formal attitudes 
of the Republican Party. There may turn out to have been 
a real change in American public opinion, but the ex- 
perienced politicians of the Party clearly prefer to wait 
and see. 


American Notes 


Preparation for Peace 


Mr. Donald Nelson, chairman of the War Production 
Board, has announced three steps by his Board to speed 
up preparations for the return to peacetime production. 
Already the expansion of ciVilian production 1s allowed 
where it will not interfere with war work. Now an order 
is being drawn up which will authdrise any manufacturer 
to acquire enough material and components to make and 
test a single working model of any product planned for the 
post-war period. In addition, orders have been revoked 
which limited the use of aluminium and magnesium, so that 
manufacturers may use them if manpower is available ; 
-and, beginning on July 1st, manufacturers will be allowed 
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THE BATTLE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


OUTFLANKING 
THE ENEMY 


Because of foresight and bold planning 
Cable & Wireless have developed and 

‘ extended their service although cables are 
cut by the enemy and the ether is congested 
with wireless signals. 


In war, as in peace, the resources of an 
all-embracing communications system are 
at the disposal of the Governments and 
peoples of the British Empire. 


+ Since the war started wireless capacity to and 
from this country has increased by a half. 


> 4 Approximately two million words pass through 
the central telegraph station of Cable & Wireless 
every day. 
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to buy machinery, tools and dies for civilian production, as 
long as this does not interfere with war production. Mr 
Nelson may well be right in. making these provisions at a 
time when he emphasises that the main effort must still be 
directed toward winning the war, although he may be some- 
what optimistic in believing that these concessions will 
liberate an all-out drive to finish the war first. The imme- 
diate increase in civilian production will evidently be small. 
It raises, however, one question which is bound to be con- 
troversial in a period when some manufacturers still have 
their hands tied with war orders. That is whether outsiders 
will be permitted to enter an industry before the estab- 
lished companies are free to go back to making consumption 
goods. An example much quoted, and which perhaps is 
not entirely picked out of thin air, is whether, for instance, 

Henry Kaiser, if he could find the manpower, would be 
allowed to set up in the automobile industry, while Ford, 
General Motors and the other well-known automobile com- 
panies were still engaged on war orders. Mr Nelson’s answer 
was strongly in the affirmative. He admitted that a certain 
amount of hardship was inevitable, but insisted that, in 
the interests of full employment, as well as of the con- 
sumer, there could be no waiting until all manufacturers 
were ready to resume civilian production. Plainly this is 
the right decision. Equally plainly, it will be fought to the 
last ditch. With some adroitness, Mr Nelson insisted that 
it was all-important to maintain a competitive economy. 
The big corporations which have been spending their adver- 
tising funds so liberally to popularise “free enterprise ” 
may feel that this is being a trifle too literal. 

* * * 


Another Year of OPA 


The Bill extending the life of the Office of Price 
Administration emerged from the conference between the 
Senate and the House in a shape nof unsatisfactory to the 
Administration. After a lengthy struggle, a compromise was 
reached on the Bankhead amendment. The new version 
will necessitate a small rise in the price of lower-cost cotton 
textiles, but it will be very much less than would have 
followed the original amendment, designed by Senator 
Bankhead to raise the price of raw cotton. The Dirksen 
amendment, which would have allowed appeals from OPA 
orders to Federal Circuit Courts, was eliminated. This was 
opposed by the Administration on the grounds that it would 
produce a host of conflicting decisions, and might hold up 
proceedings indefinitely. OPA has, however, been deprived 
of one of the key weapons in its pathetically limited armoury 
—the right to revoke a dealer’s licence to sell rationed goods ; 
and as matters now stand, a retailer sued for price violations 
can obtain an injunction which may result in substantial 
delay. This provision undoubtedly makes the work of the 
agency more difficult. They are, however, minor defeats in a 
substantial victory for the Administration on the home front, 
that bitterest of all battlefields. In view of the heavy pressures 
brought to bear on Congress, it is evidence of growing 
confidence in the management of domestic controls. * 

x * * 


Hartzel v. US 


A remarkably wide interpretation of the right of free 
speech has been handed down by the Supreme Court this 
month. By a 5-4 decision, the judgment of the lower court 
in the case of Hartzel v. US was reversed. Mr Hartzel was 
charged with violation of that part of the Espionage Act 
of 1917 which deals with wilful attempts to cause insub- 
ordination, disloyalty, mutiny. and refusal of duty in the 
armed forces. His specific offence was the authorship and 
distribution of three pamphlets, which in the chaste words 
of Mr Justice Murphy, writing the majority opinion, 

depict the war as a gross betrayal of America, denounce our 

English allies and the Jews, and assail in reckless terms the 

integrity and patriotism of the President of the United States. 
.. They call for an abandonment of our allies and a conversion 

of the war into a racial conflict. 
About 600 copies of these pamphlets were sent to well- 
known public figures, including several highly placed Army 
officers, as well as to organisations and publications, in- 
cluding a service magazine. Evidence was produced to show 
that the pamphkts were read by men registered under the 
Selective Service Act. The statute, however, requires for 
conviction that specific intent to. cause disloyalty in the 
armed forces be proved beyond a teasonable doubt, and 
that a clear and present danger of success be present. The 
majority opinion conceded that 


total war of the modern variety cannot be won by a doubtful, 
overthrow the Govern- 


' _ Bsunited nation. Crude appeals to 
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ment or to discard our arms in open mutiny are seldom made. 

Emphasis is laid, rather, on the futility of our war aims, the 

vices of our allies, and the inadequacy of our leadefship. 
But, nevertheless, it insisted that the mere enunciation of 
such ideas was not enough to prove criminal intent and 
ordered the verdict reversed. The dissenting opinion, which 
was written by Mr Justice Reed, and was supported by such 
noted Liberals as Justices Douglas, Jackson and Frank- 
furter, found ample evidence of criminal intent in the 
pamphlets themselves and in the supporting evidence, and 
emphasised that in 1942, when the pamphlets were distri- 
buted, neither the military position nor public confidence 
in the strategy being followed were nearly as strong as 
they are today. The narrow construction of paragraphs 2 
and 3 of the Espionage Act by the majority has been hailed 
in the United States as a victory for free speech, and it 
is difficult to think of any other country sufficiently con- 
scious of its impregnability to allow such latitude. The 
decision may well put new difficulties.in the way of the 
prosecution in the sedition trial, although the defendants 
are being tried under another statute. - 

* * * 


The Unauthorised Programme 


The Republican Convention may ostentatieusly ignore 
Mr Willkie, but he remains the party’s most virile figure. 
His gifts of intellectual leadership are manifest in a re- 
markable series of articles he has written at the request 
of six Republican newspapers. In these he comes out as 
strongly as Alexander Hamilton himself in favour of a 


strong Federal Government, inferentially rebuking those’ 


members of his party who are fervently espousing States 
Rights in the hope of picking up dissident Democrats. 
“That is not an issue, that is a relic,” says Mr Willkie 
pungently. On the negro question, Mr Willkie demands 
that the party should take its stand unequivocally against 
the poll tax and in favour of anti-lynching statutes. He 
insists on more rather than less :ocial security. He is less 
bold in the region of America’s post-war economy, pro- 
posing only that industry, labour and government should 
set up “a co-operative mechanism which will act as a 
clearing-house for information and constructive pro- 
grammes,” but at least he makes it plain to his party that 
Utopia is not to be reached by passing resolutions in favour 
of free enterprise. Towards labour, Mr Willkie shows 
marked sympathy, urging the repeal of the “ unwise and 
unenforceable” Smith-Connally Act, and insisting that 
industry should convince the workers that it is prepared 
permanently to accept the basic principles of collective 
bargaining. He asks the Republican Party to have the good 
sense to face the fact that tariffs are no longer a purely 
domestic problem, but that the economic: strength of 
America should be used to lead the way to a general 


expansion of trade. In a like spirit he reminds his country- 
men: 


Our sovereignty is not something to be hoarded, but 
something to be used. The United States should use its 
sovereignty in co-operation with other powers to create an 
effective international organisation for the good of all. 

Mr Willkie has not failed to follow up his unofficial pro- 
gramme by sharp criticism of the weakness and ambiguity 
of the foreign policy plank adopted at Chicago, and he has 
been joined by 15 Republican state governors. But already 
the vigour and precision of his articles has exposed the 
flocculence of the official platform. It may be assumed that 
the party’s irrepressible, if disavowed, leader will similarly 
plague the official standard-bearer during the coming 
campaign. i 
*” * 


GI Bill of Rights 


President Roosevelt has signed the veterans’ measure 
known as the “GI Bill of Rights.” This law gives service 
men and women the opportunity of resuming their educa- 
tion after discharge by paying tuition up to $500 per 
academic year and providing a monthly living allowance. 
It also provides for the federal guarantee of up to 50 per 
cent of loans made to ex-soldiers for the purchase and 
construction of homes, farms or businesses ; for weekly un- 
employment allowances for a period not ing a year; 
and establishes improved machinery for job ent. 


Where it fails to follow President Roosevelt’s recommenda 
tion is in the extension of social security credits under the 
federal old-age and survivor’s insurance law to all service 
“men and women for the period of their service. 
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A BLEND OF 
VIRGINIA & OTHER 
CHOICE TOBACCOS 


“VIRGINIA” 
N°7 


20 ciGaretres 


4S, (ABSDOWUA\ %2, 








At 2/8d. for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a cigarette* of 
outstanding quality with a charm of its own— 


ss and masterly manufacture. It’s larger and 
= firmer than the ordinary cigarette, too. 


: PS. In the wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they smoke = 
literally millions of No, 7 every year—and you know ee 
what sailors are ! 
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WHITE HORSE 


was growing old when 





this war was young | 


If you have wondered how it is that you can still get 
White Horse Whisky from time to time, and how it is 
that the quality and flavour of this famous whisky were 
never better than to-day in this fifth year of the war, here 
is the answer in one word . ... age. 

All the flavour, fullness and smoothness of the White 
Horse you have known in the past is in the White Horse 
you may buy to-day. For to-day’s White Horse is itself 
a whisky of the past. In the early days of the war it was 
already growing old. It has been ageing ever since. 


It was the stocks of maturing whisky, laid down in 
years gone by with a prudent eye on the future, which 
provided the great blend that is White Horse to-day. 
And our unrelaxing, provident care of the whisky still 
maturing is your assurance that this famous Scotch will 
remain .as always — whisky fine as a fine liqueur. 


MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 25/94. ; Half-bottles 1376d. 


as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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‘ pictures from miles up, at hundreds of 





Pure Water 
is Essential... 


STILL MALVERN WATER, the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without 
area 


restriction of 
Great 
Singularly free from mineral salts 


throughout Britain. 
and solids, which may be harmful 
to the system, it is highly recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 


STILL MALVERN WATER can be 
obtained in sealed bottles {Extra large} 


from any Grocer, Chemist or Wine 


Merchant. 


COLWELL SPRINGS 


MALVERN nr. MALVERN 
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KODAK FILM 
is in the skies 
taking “spy pictures“ from 
nearly six miles up 


Armed with huge precision cameras, 
our reconnaissance planes _ streak 
across enemy skies. They take their 


miles an hour—yet the pictures they 
take must show every important detail. 
‘Kodak’ Film helps to provide the 
answer. If you have difficulty in get- 
ting ‘Kodck" Film please remember 
the demands of vital war work must 
come first. 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Duplicate your staff ! 


Have them in two places at the same time — at their 
work and in your office to confer with you when 
necessary. 

How? By a Modern Loudspeaker Telephone system. 
Modern Telephones can still do this for you — with 
speedy installation if you are on essential work. 
Enquiries invited. 


% Systems availabie from three instruments 
onwards, installed and maintained for a 
weekly rental of a few shillings. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 


Dept. L, 139, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. |! 
Telephone : EUSton 3994/5 








TO SEE THE TAR... 


Many other things besides ships have been 
spoilt for lack of a ha’porth of tar—many would 
never have been spoilt if the result could have 
been foreseen. 


Benjamin are specialists in foresight. Besides 
the design of lighting equipment we maintain our 
illuminating engineering service in order to plan 
lighting installations in which foresight into the 
difficulties and problems of the user is the first 
essential. 


It is easy to provide lighting to a specified 
illumination value but what we offer you is lighting 
which will show up the items that need to be seen, 
lighting which will help production in your works, 
lighting which will enable you to spot problems as 
they arise, avoid faults and overcome difficulties. 


We specialise in foresight. We believe in 





taking pains in advance in every way to make sure 
and we believe that your in- 

—__—— vestment in the services we 
your part. 


that what we make and what we specify is right, 
offer is the best foresight on 
INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 


The Benjamin Electric Ltd., Brantwood Works, London, N.17 


Tottenham 5252 (5 lines) 
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THREE NUNS | 


SAVES MONEY 


— because of its 
SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons.why ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is 
scientifically cut to burn slowly, each ounce lasts 
longer, you smoke fewer ounces a week. It is made 
from fine leaf which is favoured by the lower duty on 
Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest pleasure of 
smoking at a moderate cost, take to ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend. 





Three Nuns 
EMPIRE BLEND 
2/63 an ouNcE 
‘ Cut for economy’ 


|) Alo THREE NUNS 
Drivieal 
Mg AT 2/404 AN Oz. 
a ‘ The Vicar’s Choice’ 


Issued by STEPHEN ervemmst. & cox, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. of Great 
' Britain & Ireland), Lid., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. , 465A 
















Give your 
digestion this 
REST-eure 








the natural treat- 
ment for Indigestion 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Polish Marches 


YBa x the end of last winter’s offensive the Russian 

armies entered eastern Poland to the south of the Pripet 
Marshes. Their present advance from Vitebsk and Bobruisk 
points to the northern fringe of eastern Poland. The country 
behind the German lines is now commonly called by Poles 
“the Wild Grounds,” the name by which the masterless 
steppes on the left bank of the Dnieper bend (Zaporozhe) 
used to be known in the seventeenth century. Those were 
the Polish marches, the “bad lands,” the “ Wild East” of 
old Poland. 

Now the wild marches have spread 400-500 miles to the 
west. The past year in eastern Poland has seen the shifting 
of great masses of people, the breakdown of effective ad- 
ministration, the mingling of war and civil strife, and a 

that threatens to engulf German communi- 
cations and supply bases in the immediate rear of the front. 

Already in the phase of the Russian offensive last winter, 
the Germans began the evacuation of their civilian adminis- 
tration from eastern Poland. Lwow in the south and Minsk, 
the capital of Soviet Byelo-Russia, in the north had been 
partly evacuated even earlier. During the lull in the fighting 
the stream of the exodus was temporarily halted. In Lwow 
itself civilian German authorities again took charge. In the 
meantime manpower from the Polish borderlands was 
driven westwards to forced labour camps. This gave rise to 
friction between the press gangs and the German military 
authorities who feared that the countryside, denuded of 
labour, would not be able to deliver the fixed quotas of food 
to the army. (Already towards the end of 1943 only 35-50 
per cent of the food demanded was delivered in eastern 
Poland compared with 80-100 per cent in central Poland.) 

While crowds of people were driven from eastern Poland 
westwards, the receding German tide brought crowds of 
soldiers, officials, administrators and settlers from the Soviet 
Ukraine and Byelo-Russia to Poland. All the towns in the 
provinces of Vilno, Polessye, Eastern Volhynia and Galicia 
became ineredibly overcrowded. The newcomers were 
herded together with the part of the population that had 
stayed. With few exceptions, the towns of eastern Poland 
do not offer ample accommodation for swollen garrisons 
and offices. True, the buildings in that part of Poland had 
not suffered very much from war destruction. But at least 
one-third of the buildings—most of them primitive wooden 
houses—have become utterly dilapidated in the years of 
war. The standard “ Lebensraum ” allocated to the inhabi- 
tants of eastern Poland by the beginning of this year was 
6-7 square yards per person. 


Germans Beleaguered 


This is the position in the towns that still belong to the 
The wooded or marshy countryside belongs to 


and purposes confined to strategic key positions and com- 
munications. To control communications in eastern Poland 


Byelo-Russians. Polesie is Byelo-Russian with a Ukrainian 
fringe in the south Volhynia and eastern Galicia are the 
stamping grounds of the Ukrainian guerillas. Poles domi- 
nate the towns. The German invaders have, not without 


success, tried to play off all these nationalities against one 
another. 


Internal Divisions 


Some Lithuanians have committed themselves to 
collaboration with the Germans. The hostility between 
Lithuanians and Poles has become even deeper than 
it used to be during the neither-war-nor-peace period 
which lasted for twenty years after the incorporation 
of Vilna into Poland. It has been aggravated by the 
fact that the Lithuanians, who had committed themselves 
to despatch a large contingent of workers to Germany, drew 
the contingent largely from Polish inhabitants, no doubt 
with the intention of weakening the Polish element in Vilna. 
The Byelo-Russian guerillas have been almost entirely com- 
posed of local peasants sympathising with the Soviets—only 
in the Novogrodek area have Polish partisans been active. 
But the feud between Byelo-Russians and Poles has not 
assumed sharp forms. A thin layer of the Byelo-Russian 
intelligentsia did collaborate with the Germans. But this 
collaboration has broken down ; and the former collabora- 
tors have tended to move over to the other side, apparently 
seeing in the re-incorporation of Western Byelo-Russia into 
Poland, coupled with Byelo-Russian autonomy, a lesser evil 
than incorporation in the Soviet Union. 

In Volhynia and in parts of eastern Galicia the pro-Soviet 
peasant guerillas are by far the strongest force. They com- 
bine the fight against the Germans with a jacquerie against 
Polish landowners, colonists and former Officials. Besides 
them, however, there have been several sets of Ukrainian 
nationalist guerillas led by an intelligentsia disillusioned by 
collaboration with the Germans, uncompromisingly opposed 
to the Poles and bitterly anti-Soviet. A “declaration of 
principles ” issued by one of those groups—the Ukrainian 
Army of Insurrection (UPA) and by the Ukrainian State 
Nationalists (OQUND)—states : — 

The Ukrainian nation will oppose all the old Bolshevik 
rulers as well as all its other foes no matter whether they 
are German, British, Polish or Russian White Guards. 

The same document expresses the hope, still lingering among 
Ukrainian nationalists, that in the future Great Britain may 
perhaps show some interest in assisting the fight for an 
independent Great Ukraine. 

The utter _unreality of these hopes is obvious. Like the 
Lithuanians in the north, these Ukrainian guerillas in the 
south have been bent on weakening the Polish element 
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and have organised mass slaughters of Poles. The advance 
of the Red Army spells their doom. The nationalist leaders 
are moving west with the intention of setting up centres 
of propaganda in France, and possibly also in . , . Great 
Britain. 

The position of the Polish population in the eastern 
borderlands has been very difficult and sometimes tragic. 
The Poles, in spite of anti-Soviet feelings, have had no 
truck with the Germans ; but socially and politically they 
have been unable to find a common language with the local 
peasantry. The abuses and follies of previous oppressive 
policies have now recoiled on them. The flood of hostility 
and wild revenge has gathered around them and struck at 
them from all sides. In addition, the Polish population does 
not know what to expect from the advance of the Red 
Army. The political persecutions of the first Soviet occupa- 
tion of 1939-1941 are still fresh in Polish memories ; the 
fear of their repetition has been very strong. During the 
Soviet advance last winter there was something like a 
panic flight of Poles from the Vilna area and Volhynia to 
the west. In the meantime the Polish Government in 
London has issued an appeal to its countrymen in the 
eastern borderlands asking them not to give way to the 
panic and advising them to stay where they are. Recent 
reports suggest that this appeal has had some reassuring 
effect. Poles in Vilna and Lwow are now taking more 
calmly the prospect of the Red Army’s return. But, clearly, 
nothing less than the resumption of Polish-Soviet relations 
and a friendly agreement on controversial issues can bring 
back a higher measure of confidence, peace and order to 
the marchlands of eastern Poland. 


After the Irish Election 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Waite the rest of Europe was either a battlefield or daily 
expecting to become one Eire experienced a crisis in her 
domestic politics which led to the general election a month 
ago. (Critics of proportional representation have always 
maintained that PR tends to produce instability owing to 
its failure to give any single party a clear majority. Until the 
general election of last year, Eire had escaped this danger. In 
last year’s election, however, no single party secured a clear 
majority. The number of deputies in the Dail is 138. The 
Fianna Fail Party, led by Mr de Valera, obtained 67 seats 
and the other parties 71. Mr de Valera, as the leader of 
the largest party in the Dail, consented to take office ; bu 
he made it abundantly clear that he would again appeal 
the country if the united action of the opposition parties 
should hamper his administration. Things went well until 
May 9th, when the Government was defeated by a single 
vote on a clause of the Transport Bill. Mr de Valera im- 
mediately requested the President to dissolve the Dail and to 
cause a general election to be held. : 

The Transport Bill is a measure to bring some sort of 
order into the railway and road transport services. For many 
years the Great Southern Railway has been in great financial 
difficulties. It is not necessary to describe the details of the 
Bill here beyond saying that it proposes to establish a 
large statutory company, with Government guarantees, to 
take over the Great Southern Railway and the Dublin Trans- 
port Company. Rumours began to circulate during the 
spring that leakages of information regarding the provisions 
of the Bill had occurred, as a result of which substantial 
profits had been made by dealers in railway shares. 

A judicial tribunal was established to inquire into these 
rumours. The procecdings before this tribunal were pub- 
lished in the press. They revealed that large dealings had 
taken place, and considerable profits had been made. The 
particular motion on which the Government was defeated 
was one to postpone the Bill until the report of the tribunal 
had been published. The objection of the opposition was not 
so much to the Bill itself, but to the—as they —un- 
neceatesy and indecent haste with which it was being pushed 


B& 


From the beginning of the electio campaign i 
obvious that Mr de Valera, who is . supreme political 
tactician, would gain at the expense of his opponents. Feel- 
ing throughout the country was quite cold about the Trans- 
port Bill or the speed of its passage. All the circumstances 
time sade to organise a acti on 3 De lemsen 
vi 
was split by internecine strife. . 
But the dominating thought among the electorate was the 
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international situation. Everybody was waiting daily for 
news of the invasion of Europe, which would bring the 
major war operations much closer to Ireland. Mr de Valera 
had preserved neutrality for nearly five difficult years. He 
had quite recently scored a diplomatic success by his 
attitude towards the American request that the Axis 
Ministers should be expelled from Dublin. The man in the 
street felt that this was not the time to drop the pilot who 
had steered the Irish ship so deftly through such troubled 
waters. 

The result of the election was even more favourable to 
the Government than the political forecasters had expected. 
The Fianna Fail first preference votes increased from 555,249 
last year to 595,691. The Fine Gael first preferences de- 
clined from 306,568 to 249,248, and Labour from _ 209,827 
to 135,587. Fianna Fail secured 76 seats, Fine Gael 30, 
Labour 12, Farmers 11 and independents 9. Mr de Valera 
obtained his independent majority. The new Dail met on 
June gth, and elected him Prime Minister by 81 votes to 
37. The proceedings at this meeting were anything but har- 
monious, and it is clear that party and personal animosities 
will play an important part in politics in the immediate 
future. 


Irish Policy in Peace 


The average voter, however, having returned the Govern- 
ment to power, will probably be less interested in Parlia- 
mentary debates than in solving the pressing problems of 
his daily life which continue to grow in difficulty, Owing to 
the concentration of British shipping for the invasion of 
Europe, deliveries of coal in Eire have been stopped, just at 
the time when the supply of electricity is at its lowest level 
on account of the drought. The transport system is reduced 
to the barest minimum, and the use of power is restricted 
in every direction. It is hard to imagine what will happen 
if the fuel situation does not improve before the winter. 

This is but one of the innumerable problems to which 
the Government must now turn its attention. The Ministers 
now enjoy such a comfortable majority that they can devote 
themselves uninterruptedly to planning for the post-war 
situation. The return of large numbers of workers from 
Great Britain will give rise to serious unemployment if work 
for them is not planned well ahead of their arrival. The stop- 
page of building and other types of investment during the 
war will provide the opportunity for an extensive programme 
of public works. 

The limiting factor on such a programme will be the need 
to obtain abundant imports. This gives rise to the question 
of the utilisation of the sterling assets accumulated during 
the war. The successful realisation of these assets will be 
bound up with the larger question of the priorities accorded 
by Great Britain to its different creditors, which, in its turn, 
will be bound up with the still larger question of inter- 
national relations after the war. When hostilities cease, Irish 
neutrality, which preserved the safety of the country in 
wartime, will no longer be in peril. Continued prosperity 
in peacetime may demand a high degree of tion with 
other nations. It is the newly-elected Government, which 
will normally hold office for six years, that will have the re- 
sponsibility of deciding the part which Eire will play in the 
brave new post-war world. 


Banking Under Nazi 
Control 


THE tradition of specialisation in German banking ha‘ 
not been greatly changed during the war. There have 
been conceniration and rationalisation, but with varying 
effects. The actual number of banks has been greatly re- 
duced and, during 1943, there was a substantial reduction 
in the number of branches maintained by the leading banks. 
banking reforms, which were at times an important feature 
in German economic’ papers, are deceptive. In form, the 
attributes of independent banking still exist, but in 
substance the banking industry, in its structure and in its 
activities, has fundamentally. The changes began 
long before the war under the totalitarian economy ; were 
accelerated during the first years of the war ; and have been 
completed by the measures which have’ become known, 
collectively, as Germany’s “air war economy.” 
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Generally speaking, German banks (that is to say, the 
combined commercial and investment banks, the mortgage 
banks, the savings banks and the co-operative banks) which 
were free agents in the financial sphere have been changed, 
automatically, into mere administrators of accumulated 
savings and capital, on the one hand, and executors of the 
capital expenditure and general credit plans of the state, on 
the other. Banks no longer play an instrumental part in 
floating loans, in financing industry or internal and external 
trade. Small savings and the excess capital which accumu- 
late, as a result of rationing both civilian commodities and 
the other factors of a war economy, are flowing into the 
banks, and are automatically invested in Treasury bills and 
bonds. Treasury bonds and Government Loans now form 
7o per cent of the total assets of the banks, against some 
20 per cent before Hitler came to power and against 40 per 
cent in 1938. ' 

Bills, and particularly bills of exchange, have almost 
disappeared. Under a complete system of control and clear- 
ing they are no longer necessary. In spite of an effort to re- 
introduce a system of bank credits to industry and trade, 
the trend of advances has been comparatively stable. The 
totalitarian economy, with its growing need for substitute 
industries, for abnormal stores of vast quantities of raw 
materials and manufactured articles in agriculture and 
industry, replaced the old activities of the banks by new. 
They had to provide the necessary money capital for these 
schemes. Frequently the projects were so vast that even 
several big banks had to combine in a co-operative effort 
for providing the capital over the long periods necessary 
for constructing new industries or for storing materials. 


Financing Evacuation 


During 1943 there was an additional demand for financing 
the evacuation of factories and for the storage of special 
supplies against bombing activities. In addition, the 
bombed-out people had to be supplied with facilities for 
withdrawing money from banks in the reception areas. All 
these activities have actually broken down the last vestiges 
of independence. The financing of new industries or of 
large orders placed by the Government no longer carries any 
risks. There can be no more competition between individual 
banks now that interest rates, dividends and profits have all 
been pegged. Transactions at the various bourses have been 
virtually prohibited. In short, the German banks have more 
resemblance to departments of the Treasury than to inde- 
pendent institutions. In the complex German economy, 
which has still to get raw materials and manufactured goods 
where they dre wanted, while it maintains a rigid control 
on their production, sale and use, the banks must necessarily 
take their place as the administrators of savings and capital 
and as the distributors of credit. ; 

At various times Nazi economic journalists and economists 
seem to have felt the acute contradiction between the 
complete regimentation of the economy and the relative—or, 
rather, deceptive—freedom of the banks. The most influen- 
tial Nazi economists demanded the abolition of the bourse ; 
but they were not so sure that the credit facilities offered 
by the banks could be dispensed with, even in Germany’s 
“steered economy.” Practically, the German economy could 
keep going without a bourse in the same way as it had 
kept going without commodity markets. From a political 
point of view, however, the abolition of the bourse or the 
outright nationalisation of the banks would reveal the 
complete dependence of the individual capital owner, 
entrepreneur and industrialist on the state. 

No Nazi journalist so far has been able to make the 
choice. During the reorganisation of the economy under 
the heavy bombing of 1943-44, there were at times indica- 
tions that the formal step of nationalisation would be taken. 
Each time political and technical reasons prevented it. 

It is in itself an interesting indication of the funda- 
mental change in German banking that the annual reports 
of the banks for 1943 were published with considerable 
delay in 1944. Naturally, there have been unavoidable 
reasons of an administrative character: the extensive damage 
to bank buildings by bombs, the shortages of staff, added 
to an increase in administrative work, have all contributed 
to the delay. On the other hand, the annual reports have 
lost their importance as a reflection of general economic 
activities, and the banks themselves made no particular 
effort to publish their reports as early as possible. 

here are now six leading banks instead of the 
traditional Big Five. The newcomer is the “Bank der 
Deutschen Arbeit,” which was the banking institute of the 
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German Labour Front. Before the war this bank was 
actually a kind of Nazi party bank supplying the finances 
for party buildings and party organisation. The most im- 
portant items in the combined reports of the six leading 
banks, i.e., Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank, Commerzbank, 
Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, Reichskredit AG and Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft were as follows: 


(In million Reichsmarks) 


1942 1943 Increase in 

per cent. 
garner Seren ecaatanssifadteanes . 2,590 2,559 _— 
. Treasury bills and bonds ......... 11,348 13,774 21.6 
MID Sick. <i icksacodesciweatsscs . 45536 5,647 24.7 
NN i oot oar. ih oads . 1,921 2,059 7.0 
0 ee ae ee eee 17,037 20,037 19.5 
Savings deposits ................... 3,360 4,443 32.0 
TR I on at ... 21,940 26,020 18.6 


In spite of this clear expansion, profits decreased slightly 
and there was a corresponding decrease in tax payments. 
The expansion in activities has been most marked in the 
report of the “ Bank der Deutschen Arbeit.” Contrary to 
general expectations in the German press, total assets in- 
creased again considerably. Neither the stop on advanced 
payments by the Wehrmacht nor the capitalisation of the 
house-rent tax could halt the general expansion, which is 
further reflected in the continued rise in the National Debt. 
The annual increase of the total debt was as follows, in 
million Reichsmark : 

SON iics cc... 34,000 WN kts 57,000 

ere DE oa peg taced 70,000 
Against this increase the determined policy of skimming off 
excess nominal capital was bound to fail. The expectation 
that it would succeed is in itself an indication that control 
and regimentation have been clearly understood and suc- 
cessfully practised, whereas the ideas about finance and 
banking are still hopelessly interspersed with the principles 
and the practice left over from the free economy before 
Hitler. 

The considerable increase, comparatively speaking, in 
Advances finds its explanation in the new activities of the 
banks in occupied countries in the East, mainly in the 
Baltic countries and in Poland. There a number of sub- 
sidiary banks have been established. Another reason is the 
extraordinary demand created by the evacuation and the 
dispersal of factories because of the heavy bombing. Once 
again the savings deposits show a more marked increase 
than ordinary deposits. This is a clear reflection of the dis- 
appearance of unrationed commedities and the reduction 
in the distribution of rationed civilian commodities, particu- 
larly clothing and household goods. 

During 1943 there has been no further expansion of 
German banks into occupied countries in Western Europe. 
It has been apparent, however, that the subsidiary banks 
in Paris, Bryssels and Amsterdam increased their activities. 
There has been a marked increase in the expansionist 
activities of all the leading banks in occupied countries in 
the East. In Riga, Reval, Kaunas and Cracow new banks 
have been established. At the same time, new banks~have 
been founded there which can be called all-purpose banks. 
In accordance with the general eastward trend of Germany’s 
industry, banking activity has also moved from western to 
central and eastern Germany. 
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Co-operation : The Second Century 


1? centenary of the Co-operative movement, which 
is being celebrated this month, provides an admir- 
able opportunity for a stock-taking of the achievements 
and position of Co-operation, and for a consideration of 
its role in post-war Britain. 

Consumers’ co-operation is actually older than the 
Rochdale Pioneers. Co-operative societies, based on the 
teachings of Robert Owen, were started in the early 1820. 
But the 28 workers who, each subscribing £1, opened 
their store in Toad Lane, Rochdale, for the sale of flour, 
soap and candles, were in essence the founders of the 
present movement. As well as showing considerable busi- 
ness acumen, the Rochdale Pioneers had social aims far 
beyond their immediate of self-help. Their pro- 
gramme included house building, manufacture and agri- 
cultural protiuction, and they eventually “io 
arrange the powers of production, distribution, education 
and government.” Initial progress was slow—by the end 
of the third year ering ca cack 110 ee 
but the principles that have gui co-operators for a 
hundred ar. were establi membership, 
democratic control, distribution of trading surplus, 
limited interest on capital, cash trading, the promotion 
of education and political and religious neutrality. 

After a century, the Co-operative movement has 
become a gigantic, prosperous and world-wide trading 
organisation. In Britain it employs about 300,000 workers. 
Its 1,148 retail distributive societies have a i 
of abeut 9 million, and their sales, in 1942, amounted to 
£320 million. The combined capital of the tive 
Wholesale Society and the Scottish C.W.S. is now {£195 
million, and their net sales in 1943 were over {£200 mil- 
lion. (Some recent co-operative statistics are shown in an 

ying table.) As well as merchanting, the two 
wholesale societies undertake such services as manufac- 
ture, transport, insurance and banking, and a combined 
association—the English and Scottish Joint CW.S.— 
controls the tea, coffee and cocoa business. Federal 
societies, aes by on — deal with 
i » such as laundry, , dairy and 
pharmaceutical products, and national federal societies 
undertake the press and printing work for the movement. 
Reynolds News, the national Sunday paper of the move- 
ment, was acquired in 1929, and now has a circulation 
of about half a million. 

The tive movement was once described by 
Looe peers as a “ state within a state.” The ra- 
tive Union, acting as a kind of co-ordinating body, might 
be regarded as its civil service. Itself a mbes sade, 

. the Union gives co-operators cechnigal abeice and assis- 
tance on legal, labour, production and agricultural 
problems ; it deals with the statistical, publicity, educa- 
ner ha epee tr er “Aiea ben ap ive 
po party, technically separate, but in tice barel 
distinguishable from the Labour party. The governing 
body of the whole movement is the National Co-operative 
Authority, representing every section, and charged broadly 
with the execution of policies decided at the annual 
congress. This is the outline picture of British co-opera- 
tion. It should be added that, throughout the world, there 
are some 143-million i 
- national 


- The.war has-had relatively few adverse effects on the 


- bi ae 


position of the British Co-operative societies, which has 
been well maintained, at any rate on the distributive 
side. Fully a quarter of the total civilian population are 

i at Co-operative stores for the main rationed 
foodstuffs (the actual are: sugar and jam, 
11,628,000; butter and fats, 11,382,000; bacon, 
10,635,000 ; cheese, 11,318,000 ; eggs, 7,774,000 ; meat, 
6,295,000). The Co-operatives handle about a fifth of 
the total trade in foods that come under the points 
scheme. Between 1940 and 1942, the trading surplus, out 
of which the dividend is paid, increased from {27.8 mil- 
lion to £33.1 million. The production side, however, has 
inevitably suffered during the war, as a result of the 
requisitioning or concentration of factories, or their diver- 
sion to Government orders. 
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head. It is still 
























per 
largely a food trade, to the extent of about 70 per cent of e 
the total business. Though the Co-operatives handle about fol 
25 per cent of the nation’s milk trade, and 15 per on 
cent of the meat trade, their proportion of drapery 
RECENT CO-OPERATIVE STATISTICS  * 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY 
= a 
1 . ac 
yg oe Net Sales Capital Saeevet 3 tk 
1939... menace sas ~ iC 
i «aidan aleeineicd aia ; (357 106 | 832,477 4 
ae "438, 305 | least | 1 sabe Bo 
Be dink hiteeeeidene 7,544,315 177,452__| 1,075,236 a 1 
Scottisn C.W.S. i ; 
| Membership Net Sales oe wl 
a (000 
eS | Saas 10,699 : 
7 ERR Ree Re: 999,093 ieee 
Si Sapigapesanont caps 1,020,444 | , 14,948 
See dow tipee 1,048,448 | 35,778 =| 7 931 : 
‘ RETAIL SociETIES 


No. of | Mapper Sales ca | cia | Su Em- 
ax. | aes | seas] ance] sees | en | et | ome 
1941... | 1,059 a 275355 | 319,448 
1oa2*!! | 11058 | sigzeiegs | Sonate | teseee si:208 sarese 237/821 


* 1943 figures not yet available. 
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rade is only 5-6 per cent, and they have been relatively 
- an as the furnishing and household trade, 
though their members spend an increasing proportion 
»f their incomes on non-food goods. 































er lies partly in the history and structure of 
Rielle itself’ The large number of retail societies, 
nften leading to overlapping, and their small average size 
have probably been deterrent factors. The process of 
ymalgamation has been slow, the smaller societies being 
nwilling to merge their identity into larger groups for 
ear they might lose the personal and democratic touch 
on which co-operation is based. This makes it difficult to 
obtain any kind of uniform leadership, and there are 
many complaints that the decisions of the annual Con- 
press or the recommendations of the National Authority 
sre simply ignored by local societies. This parochialism 
s combined as often as not with underpaid society mana- 
vers and with local management committees, whose mem- 
bers—unpaid—may have neither the time, the inclina- 
ion nor the wit to handle business affairs. Recruitment 
© co-operative service is almost entirely from the 
elementary schools, and promotion tends to be more by 
ength of service than by merit. Co-operative employees, 
ike Civil Servants, are never dismissed except for “ gross 
dishonesty” and the inefficient are generally pushed off 
o other jobs, The assurance of a safe job and the generous 
pension and superannuation rights provided do not 
necessarily encourage business enterprise. 
























is need not matter in areas where co-operation is 
safely entrenched, such as in the industrial North, or 
parts of Scotland and where people will 
“shop at the co-op” because they and their families 
have always done so, poet e bag r wet ae. - 

ity or variety of the is the main a on, 

— the tend ecm facilities offered through 
the Guilds are appreciated. But in newly developed indus- 
trial areas, in the South and Midlands, where there are 
no strong Co-operative traditions, the societies have to face 
the competition of multiple shops and chain stores. The 
stronghold of the movement is still in the artisan classes— 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. Co-operation has barely 
touched the lowest income groups, for whom the prospect 
of the “divi” holds no attraction, nor has it really pene- 
trated into the middle classes, who think they will get 
better service, wider choice and credit facilities elsewhere. 
If the Co-operatives want to raise the average purchase 
of their present members, to enter new areas and to 
extend their range of customers, they will clearly have to 
pay more attention to the possibly more superficial, but 
in modern distribution, essential factors of attracting the 
public. As a consumers’ organisation they should, for 
instance, develop consumer research, and they might well 
follow the of Swedish Co-operation in the design 
and ae i buildings. 

Such a policy might, of course, raise their costs, which 
are at present considerably lower than those of private 
distribution. The Co-operative Societies also enjoy advan- 
| tages in the matter of taxation. Co-operative costs of 
administration, finance, advertising, delivery—in short 
the cost of “service”—are low compared with those 
of private retailers. Professor Carr Saunders’ study 
of Consumers’ C ion in Britain (published in 
1938) estimates the costs of Co-operative grocery 
stores aS 13.9 per cent of their sales, compared 
7 18.2 per cent for chain stores and a coe 

ops. In wholesaling, his comparative estimate 
costs of 1.3 per cent of sales for Co-operatives and 


Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Limited, handled two-thirds of Aberdeen’s retail 
milk business at half the cost per gallon of the large 
London distributors. More recently, Sir William 


Beveridge out that the Co-operative Insurance 
j Salk tie sacead Sets cepa atin of ty inckor 
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method of business is efficient and cheap—a welcome 
contrast to the excessive costs of retail distribution in 
general, But low costs may not be reflected in reduced 
prices, since there is a tendency on the part of certain 
societies, especially in the north, to concentrate on paying 
high dividends and keeping up prices accordingly. What 
is needed as well, if the Co-operatives are to play a part 
commensurate with their membership and resources in 
post-war economic rehabilitation, is a less conservative 
approach and broader vision. Immediately after the war, 
there will be an enormous demand for consumption 
goods, both here and in Europe ; in the longer run—if 
a high general level of employment, with increased pur- 
chasing power and social security can be assumed—con- 
sumers’ demand will become wider and more exacting. 


There are signs that some Co-operative leaders are 
alive to the needs and possibilities ahead. Plans for an 
amalgamation of the English and Scottish Wholesale 
Societies are going forward, which would lead to greater 
unity of purpose and action. The CWS itself is planning 
a capital expenditure of £10 million, to finance increased 
buying of raw materials from its overseas depots, the re- 
building and modernisation of its factories, the encourage- 
ment of research and the development of goods “for- 
merly regarded as luxuries,” presumably the whole range 
of household equipment, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 
cosmetics, drugs, sports goods, radios, cars and motor 
cycles. It could improve its organisation for the sale of 
fruit, vegetable and fish. It might with advantage expand 
its catering and hotel business—for social reasons it has 
never gone in for the public house or brewery trade— 
especially if holidays with pay become universal. It might 
extend its book and stationery business, at present almost 
non-existent, and it might fulfil the original aim of the 
Rochdale pioneers, of building houses for its members. 


* 


The next few years therefore will provide both en 
opportunity and a testing time for Co-operation in 
Britain. It might be argued that to expand its and 
to enter into competition with multiple sh or the 
“neutral fringe ” of consumers, or with established firms 
for entry into new manufacture, might involve a sacrifjce 
of the democratic and social purpose of Co-operation. 
This need not be the case, though the danger is latent, 
and the movement must guard against any loss of interest 
by individual membership. The Co-operatives can help 
to protect the public against the artificial raising of prices, 

on some occasions—notably in Scandinavia—it has 
acted as a brake on monopolistic practices. It is, however, 
important, in the national interest as well as in that of 
its own members, that the Co-operative movement, on the 
eve of its second century, should restate and reaffirm its 
purpose as a democratic, consumers’ and Co-operative 
organisation. 
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Rubber Prospect—I 


oo rubber has lost its monopoly during the 
war. Almost overnight the United States has created 
a synthetic rubber industry of a capacity not far short of 
the world’s consumption of natural rubber before the war. 
The sudden inflation of the industry from small beginnings, 
irrespective of cost, has been made necessary by the 
Japanese occupation of Far-Eastern countries that contri- 
buted nine-tenths of the world’s crude rubber supplies before 
the war. Russia and Germany, too, have established the 
manufacture of rubber on a large scale as a means of safe- 
guarding supplies in war. 


After the war there will be two industries supplying two 
substances which, while not identical in quality, are 
physically interchangeable to a considerable extent. In- 
evitably, this means a complete change in rubber economics. 
The question is no longer whether synthetic rubber has 
come to stay, but in what conditions and proportions 
natural and synthetic rubber will meet a 
which, though growing, is unlikely to absorb the potential 
output of both after the war. 


* 


Much the most important, but not the only, factor that 
will influence the proportions in which natural and synthetic 
rubber will be used after the war is their relative price and 
convenience to the consumer. It is obviously impossible at 
this stage, to forecast the supply price of the two varieties of 
rubber. Experience in the manufacture of synthetic rubbers 
has been too short. Moreover, natural rubber has by no 
means reached a stage of technical development at which its 
supply price will be subject only to minor and predictable 
changes. The conditions of supply are very different, not 
only between natural and synthetic rubber, but, in natural 
rubber, between plantations and small native gardens, and 
in synthetic rubber, between the various methods of pro- 
duction at present in use. 


Mr K. E. Knorr* has calculated that the initial capital 
investment required for rubber estates and synthetic plants 
is about equal per ton of output capacity. But the rate of 
depreciation favours the estate. The life of a rubber tree, 
though not the only item in the capital cost of the estate, is 
about thirty years, while the physical life expectancy of the 
machinery and instruments used in synthetic plants is esti- 
mated to average about twelve years. The native rubber pro- 
ducer, of course, has virtually no capital costs. In short, 
overheads per ton of output are negligible for the native, and 
more than twice as high for the synthetic rubber manufac- 
turer as for the average estate. In view of the heavy fixed 
charges im the production of synthetic rubber, the rate o 
plant utilisation is an important factor in its cost per Ib. 

In the matter of prime costs natural rubber production 
costs are very different from those of synthetic rubber. 
The rubber estate has appreciably higher labour costs than 
the synthetic plant. On the other hand, synthetic rubber 
production involves heavy costs for raw materials, such as 
petroleum or alcohol, and various chemicals, as well as for 
power. Relative prime costs are therefore largely a matter 
of wages forthe estate and of raw materials for the syn- 
thetic rubber manufacturer. The small native producer, 


in contrast, has little or no labour costs apart from what he 
needs for subsistence. 


* 


Before assessing the probable trend of costs after the 
war and their effect on the demand for natural and syn- 
thetic rubber some reference must be made to present costs 
—or, rather, to pre-war costs—of natural rubber and present 
costs of synthetic rubber. 

Unfortunately, there is not sufficient evidence for precise 
comparison. Natural rubber costs varied considerably 
between the estate and the native garden, and there were 
high and low cost estates. ‘Between 1931 and 1933, when the 
price of natural rubber in London averaged just under 3d. 
per lb., estate producers as a whole were operating at a loss, 
in spite of drastic cuts in working costs, including wages. 

* “Rubber After the War,” b 
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y K. E. Knorr. Food Research 
i Stanford University, California. 46 ane i 
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The fall in exports added to overheads per lb., but it is 
unlikely that, even with a full maintenance of volume, 2 
London price of 3d. per Ib. would then have yielded a reason. 
able profit to the average estate producer. The fact that a 
number of rubber company chairmen stated in the spring 
of 1933 that they could produce rubber at a profit at a 
price of 3d. to 34d. a Ib. is a measure of the costs of the 
most efficient producers. Between 1934 and 1939, how- 


ever, when, as a result of restriction, prices in Lon. } 
don averaged 74d. a lb., most estate producers made © 


good profits. In fact, it is very probable that, in the absence 
of restriction a substantially lower price would have 
brought forward adequate supplies at a profit to efficient 
producers. 


The cost of manufacturing synthetic rubber varies, among 
other things, from type to type. On Mr Knorr’s calcula- 
tions, the Butyl type produced by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey from a raw material derived from oil refinery gases 
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is at present the cheapest. The sum of prime costs and 
depreciation charges is estimated at between ten and fifteen 
cents (6d. and 9d.) a lb.; but with an allowance for the 
remuneration of the capital employed the price would be 

igher—Mr Knorr suggests between fifteen and twenty cents 
(9d. and 1s.) per lb. But this is for Butyl rubber, whose per- 
formance is not satisfactory in all respects. 


At present Buna-S appears to be about the best general- 
purpose synthetic rubber; some seven-eighths of the 
American Government’s production programme is devoted 
to this type. But even Buna-S is still held to be less satis- 
factory at present than natural rubber for many general 
purposes. Colonel Bradley Dewey, in his capacity as 
Rubber Director, stated last December that Buna-S was 
~_ ee in — of the new plants at less wal 
ourteen cents a Ib., “ including reasonable management fees 
but before depreciation.” But, with an allowance for depre- 


ciation and profit, the cost of Buna-S at present exceeds that 
of Butyl. 


Such scanty information as is available thus suggests 
that the cost of natural rubber is still appreciably lower 
than that of synthetic “rubber-like substances.” Little 
definite is known about costs in Germany, where large-scale 
manufacture has been carried on for a number of years; 
while it is not improbable that the trend of costs has been 


downwards, some of the reports of thei range t be 
read with a measure of caution. . Tr 


Nothing would be more deceptive, however, than to 
attempt tO forecast the markets for natural and synthetic 
rubber on the basis of present costs, even if fuller informa- 
tion were available. Both the natural and synthetic rubber 
producing industries are essentially young industries. More 
been. plazted niyco whe, screage under rubber in 1943 had 
been planted since 1909, only between three and four 


per cent of the acreage had been replanted ; the original tree 
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population, in fact, still accounts for almost the entire area 
planted. Again, the manufacture of synthetic rubber on a 
large scale is still in the stage of experimentation and rapid 
technical changes. 


In spite of the improvements achieved in the past, the 


field of technical progress in the production of natural 
rubber remains very large, as in methods of seed selection, 
bud-grafting, soil management and tapping systems. 
Throughout the 19308, methods of cultivation and tapping 
were still matters of controversy among experts. Given 
efficient management and intensive research, and, for the 
estates, an unrestricted supply of Indian workers, costs of 
production can be expected to show a progressive decline 
after the war. Moreover, there is room for improvement 
and greater standardisation in the processing of rubber in 
the early stages which can be carried out before shipment. 
The shipment of increasing quantities of rubber in the 
form of latex—a liquid, which can be handled in bulk like 
oil—is another promising development in that it is more 
convenient in this form for certain manufacturing industries. 
It is not enough for efficient producers to become more 
efficient. If the benefits of technical progress are to accrue 
to the consumer through a lower market price it must be 
applied on a broad front. This will invcive a substantial 
measure of reorganisation in an industry that has grown up 
haphazard, with estates of all shapes and sizes, varying 
widely in efficiency. The liberation of the rubber-growing 
territories now under Japanese occupation should provide 
an excellent opportunity for a thoroughgoing review of the 
pre-war organisation of the industry with the object of 
ensuring the conditions for a supply of cheap rubber. 


The small native producer has the advantage over the 
estate in having virtually no overheads and labour costs. 
His position in the industry is of great importance, for 
it has been estimated that more than half of the 
planted area of nearly nine million acres in 1940 
was in the ownership of—mainly small—native producers. 
As experience during the early 1930s showed, he continued 
to produce large quantities of rubber even at the low prices 
then prevailing ; forecasts that he would be driven out of 
business proved to be erroneous, and, at one time, gave 
way to predictions that rubber would “go native.” But 
that is another problem. True, he does not possess the 
facilities of the estate in applying the results of research, 
for this involves capital investment and a complete change 
of method. Nevertheless, there is scope for improvement in 
his methods, especially with technical assistance, and it 
would be a delusion to assumie that he cannot reduce his 
costs still further. 

The view has been expressed, by Mr Knorr, for 
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example, that a price of eight cents (43d.) per lb. 
would make production profitable on efficient estates 
even if wage rates were increased. The time required 
to achieve the necessary overall increase in efficiency 
will depend, of course, on the conditions in which the 
estates will be found after liberation. Large-scale systematic 
destruction seems unlikely, if only because of the time and 
labour required. Large areas may have been neglected, and 
the damage through neglect is likely to be more serious 
on estates than on native holdings, though it will be partly 
offset by the resting of the trees. 


At a price of 4d. to sd. a lb. in New York, natural rubber 
would be appreciably cheaper than synthetic rubber seems 
likely to be for some time to come. But, while it is im- 
possible to assess the prospects of ¢ost reductions in 
synthetic rubber, they must be substantial, if only because 
the industry is a new one and still capable of rapid 
technical progress. At present, forecasts of the probable 
post-war cost of production of Buna-S in conditions of large- 
scale production, near full capacity range from fifteen to 
thirty cents (9d. to 1s. 6d.) a lb. Estimates for Butyl are 
somewhat lower. Much, of course, will depend on the treat- 
ment of the capital invested by the American Government 
in synthetic rubber plants during the war. If the plants 
were sold at a nominal price to private manufacturers this 
would amount to a. substantial initial subsidy. 


Apart from cost reductions, it is reasonable to expect 
progressive improvements in the quality of synthetic 
rubbers. These will affect the relative demand for natural 
and synthetic rubber for general purposes fully as much 
as price reductions. At a given price, natural rubber is still 
generally preferred to synthetic rubber. For example, pro- 
cessing costs are higher with synthetic than with natural 
rubber. On the other hand, synthetic rubber is stated to 
be superior to plantation rubber in resistance to petrol, oil 
and chemicals. 


Predictions are always hazardous ; but they are especially 
hazardous about the relative cost and quality of natural and 


‘synthetic rubbzr. To say that natural rubber is no dying 


industry is a reasonably safe guess. Its position is not 
analagous to that of Chile nitrate in relation to synthetic 
nitrate after the last war. For general purposes natural 
rubber will continue to be demanded in large quantities, if 
it is made available at low prices; but synthetic rubber 
would become a formidable competitor te an inefficient 
natural rubber industry. But apart from the physical inter- 
changeability of crude and synthetic rubber for many 
general purposes, there is a growing field for synthetic 
rubber for special purposes. There is room for both. 


Business Notes 


Money Conference Opens 


The international monetary conference at Bretton 
Woods is due to be formally opened on July 1st. Many 
of the delegations are led by the Finance Ministers of the 
countries represented. The United States has assembled a 
formidable team headed by Mr Morgenthau. Judged by the 
Official ranking of its personnel the British delegation is, 
perhaps, the humblest in the list. Yet some American 
newspaper comment on the conference has already assumed 
that the British representatives will get the better of their 
American ues. The conference opens with none too 
good a send-off from the nations represented. The echoes 
of the grudging acceptance of the monetary fund scheme in 
the recent Parliamentary debates have no doubt followed 
the British delegation across the Atlantic. An interesting 
Counterpoise to the prevalent criticism of the scheme in 
Britain, namely that it would lead this country back to the 
shackles of gold, is provided by some comment on the 
monetary fund in the current Survey of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
lem in world currency stabilisation is 

rates in line by direct control, but to 
remove the causes of instability. This can be done only by 


inducing the individual nations—and particularly the leading 
commercial nations—to balance their budgets, promote stability 
and prosperity of their internal cements and avoid such 
harmful devices as competitive currency depreciation, prohibi- 
tive tariffs and trade and exchange restrictions. . . . 


. « « Whether 


by agreement or individually, the nations whose stability is 
essential to the world’s economic welfare must attain that 
stability by the simple but perhaps arduous course of avoid- 
ing the practices that have destroyed it. No single step would 
go so far toward the worldwide restoration of confidence, and 
the removal of the inducements to unsound practices as the 
return of the principal nations to’ the gold standard as 
promptly as possible after the war. 
The Guaranty Survey, therefore, regards the revised 
monetary plan as an ineffective instrument for promoting 
currency stability, because “stability in any country comes 
not from without but from within.” It finds the entire plan 
“a case of mistaken emphasis, an attempt to operate at the 
level of effect, not of cause ; to treat the symptoms, not the 
disease.” 


* * * 
European Views 


The delegations of the continental Allied countries 
have gone to the international monetary conference at 
Bretton Woods in the United States after very detailed 
discussions on the currency scheme in London. The scheme 
has on the whole met with the approval of Allied Ministers. 
Their chief objection has been that the total gold and 
currency resources of the International Fund ($10 billion 
for the whole world and $8 billion for the United Nations) 
and the separate quotas for each member country may not 
be high enough to meet sharp fluctuations in the balances 
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of payment of some countries in particularly difficult years ; 
and amendments suggesting the doubling of the quotas 
have been formulated. The European delegates hope that 
an amendment to this effect may be tabled by the British 
delegation, in which case it will command their support. 
Another amendment to the scheme, suggested by Dutch 
financial experts, was that the countries that contribute not 
10 but 25 per cent of their quota in gold should be free to 
draw more than a 20 per cent instalment of their quota in 
any one year; this amendment, however, was eventually 
given up. The main interest of most European delegates to 
Bretton Woods, however, is not so much the currency 
scheme itself, the acceptance of which is taken for granted, 
as the project for an International Investment Bank, which 
is expected to figure on the agenda of the conference. 


7 * * 


Reconstruction Loans? 


The proposal of the experts for an International 
Monetary Fund is designed to solve short-term disturb- 
ances in the balances of payment of member countrics. 
Most European countries, however, will be confronted 
after the war with heavy tasks of reconstruction, for which 
they will need the assistance of long-term credit. Some of 
the Governments concerned have made approximate calcu- 
lations of their need for foreign reconstruction loans. The 
Polish Government, for instance, has already submitted 
a broad investment scheme in Washington. The scheme is 
based on a ten-year programme of industrialisation to be 
carried out with the help of a loan of $2 billion, paid in 
ten annual instalments at the rate of $200 million a year. 
The scheme provides an interesting contrast to Poland’s 
financial policy before the war, which was to a large extent 
directed towards the elimination of foreign capital from 
Polish industries. Whether such ambitious schemes will 
find a ready response in the United States remains to be 
seen. The prospects will, to some extent, depend on whether 
the proposed International Investment Bank is organised 
as a strictly private concern or as an agency controlled, or 
supervised, by the American Administration. If the Invest- 
ment Bank were a private concern, some argue, then the 
flow of credits would probably be strongly affected by the 
changing moods and calculations of the creditors. Public 
management might possibly provide a better guarantee for 
a steady rate of investment ; political risks are more likely 
to deter the private investor than the public one. In the 
case of Poland, the influx of foreign credit into that 
country in the inter-war years was 2 mere trickle precisely 
because foreign investors were frightened by the political 
conditions in Poland. It is obvious that Poland’s prospects 
of attracting foreign capital after this war will depend 
chiefly on whether the Polish-Russian conflict can be 
solved in a way that will give internal stability to the new 
Polish Republic. It is interesting to note that, in contrast 
to the Poles, the Czechoslovaks do not think that their 
country will need much long-term credit. Czechoslovakia 
will probably have suffered less from direct hostilities than 
any other Allied country in Europe. Its manufacturing 
capacity may be almost intact, and Czechoslovakia has 
acquired some fresh capacity in recent years, not all of which 
will be useless when it comes to switching over from war 
to peace production. The Czechs are reasonably confident 
that they will be able to make a fresh start with their 
own industrial resources. , 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Control 


_ Full particulars are now available of the scheme, to 
which reference was made on April 22nd, by which ix is 
hoped to overcome the disabilities of the present system of 
management of the Stock Exchange. Originally, the finance 
for the provision of the House was provided by a few 
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persons, and it is only since 1904 that ownership 
least one or three shares in die cumpnay barton one” 
sary qualification for membership. Thus, for historica) 
reasons, the financial affairs of the company, administered 
in the interests of the proprietors, the shareholders, have 
been in the hands of one body, the Trustees and Managers, 
while a separate body, the Committee for General Pur. 
poses, has seen to the regulation of members’ activities. 
The point has now been reached where almost all members 
are shareholders and vice versa and where there are few 
holdings of as much as 200 shares, the maximum permitted, 
Thus, the original, apparent, conflict of interest, which 
went so far as to make membership of either governing 
body a disqualification for membership of the other, has 
been greatly weakened, and the point has been reached where 
it was hoped that a complete fusion of the two might be 
possible. This, however, has proved too large an objective 
for a single bite, and the proposal to which the proprietors 
are invited to give their consent is one which provides for 
joint action, by a new body, the Council, on all matters 
except those which were in the past the specific concern of 
the trustees and managers. On those matters the Council 
can act only upon the recommendation, or with the pre- 
vious sanction, of another new body, the Property and 
Finance Committee. 


* 


The Council is to consist of the nine trustees and mana- 
gers, who will continue to be elected for a period of five 
years, and the 30—later 27—members of the Committee 
for General Purposes. These, instead of holding office for 
one year, will be elected for three, one-third of their num- 
ber retiring each year. The Property and Finance Com- 
mittee will consist of the nine trustees, to be called hence- 
forth Foundation members, and three Ordinary members, 
elected from the 30. These three will be appointed annually 
by the Council. The Council will elect three of their num- 
ber, of whom one at least must be a Foundation member, 
to act as chairman and two deputy chairmen. Even if 
adopted by the proprietors, the scheme may be abrogated, 
on stated occasions at intervals of two years, by the vote of 
either class of member voting separately. 


* * * 


Full Unification Deferred 


In its present form the scheme, by providing a joint 
committee with a single chairman, gets over two of the 
great difficulties of the old régime: the inability to secure 
effective co-operation between the representatives of mem- 
bers and proprietors, and the fact that no individual could 
speak to external authorities in the name of the Stock 
Exchange. It leaves the third, the ancient obstacle that there 
was always danger that the interests of the proprietors 
would prevail over that of the members, and that, despite 
the fact that they had become largely the same people. The 
reasons for postponing the final step, which would involve 
buying out the proprietors, are three: uncertainty as 10 
what the post-war constitution of the Stock Exchange will 
be, the extreme difficulty of valuing the shares, and the fact 
that more than one-third of the proprietors are absent on 
service. These are reasons of weight, and the decision 10 
stop short of full merging of interests is probably justified. 
The Consultative Committee, representing both bodies, 
which compiled the scheme, states its intention to proceed 
to a full merger when conditions are ripe, and its belief that 
the experience of joint working will prove a strong incen- 
tive to completion of the merger. If that is so—and such 
external evidence as exists supports the belief—the adoption 
of the scheme, on which a vote of the proprietors: is to be 
taken early in September, will go far to equip the Stock 
Exchange for the tasks of adjustment which lie ahead. Until 
the post-war emerges more clearly, it is difficult 
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Limited Profits 


Nothing in the latest industrial profits computations, 
covering the first quarter of this year, lends confirmation to 
the idea that the tide of ordinary share dividends has 
turned. In general, the absorptive power of EPT and the 
check of moral dividend limitation are still exerting their 
full effect. Some dividends have been increased this year, 
but when they are brought within the general focus of 
company reports, it is clear that these few cases have 
attracted quite undue publicity. Once again, the latest 
results show merely the slightest rise in gross profits ; for 
the §44 companies whose results are given in Table I on 
page 34, the average increase is less than £700 compared 
with the previous year. Tables II and III show that during 
1943 gross profits rose by roughly 2 per cent. This is no 
evidence of any failing power in EPT. It amounts pro- 
bably to no more than the steady adjustment of provisions 
for capital.charges and taxation to a now established war- 
time norm. A final comment on the expanding dividend 
myth is to be found in Table V; in the last five quarters 
ordinary dividends have varied from 6.2 to 6.5 per cent., 
with 6.3 per cent in the latest quarter. Few wartime series 
are so dull statistically as The Economist’s profits analyses, 
and it needs more than a few occasional increases in ordinary 
earnings and dividends to disturb their impassivity. 


e + oe 


Rent Control 


The evidence submitied to the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Rent Control by the Council of the Law 
Society once more draws attention to some of the anomalies 
of the present system of rent restriction. The Council has 
reviewed the present position in the light of two aims. 

First, if rent control is to continue, the system should be 
one which operates fairly and reasonably as between landlord 
and tenant. 

Secondly, the many anomalies in the law of rent control 
which exist at present and which often work great hardship, 
sometimes upon | and sometimes upon tenants, 
should be removed. 


The Council, rightly, takes the view that the freezing of 
rents, coupled with the marked rise in the cost of repairs— 
“perhaps by between 70 and 100 per cent ”—operates to 
the disadvantage of landlords. It has therefore recommended 
that, where repairs are the landlord’s responsibility, the 
present net rents of premises controlled either under the 
1939 Act or earlier Acts should be increased by 20 per 
cent. The figure suggested can, of course, be criticised ; 
but there can be no doubt about the need for a formula 
that would ensure a measure of fairness between landlord 
amd tenant. The rent restriction acts themselves come in 
for strong criticism by the Council. To quote from its 
evidence : 

F iction Act was passed in I9I5 as an 
all . weer 3 series of Bi has followed which 
have numerous amendments to and extensions of the 
law. There are now so many statutes that it is very difficult 
to construe the legislation accurately, as apart from reference 
to decided cases it is usually eS consider several 
different Acts in dealing with each problem. But even where 
the law is fairly clear, the fact that there is no system of 
registration of standard rents often makes it impossible to 
determine what the standard rent is because the rent books 
and other necessary data have been lost. 


On Tuesday the Council’s views about the rent restriction 
acts were forcibly underlined in a judgment given by Lord 
Justice Mackinnon in the Court of Appeal after he had 
once more “ groped” his way “about that chaos of verbal 
darkness.” 


* w ® 


Houses to Let 


The need for an adequate supply of houses to let 1s 
now widely recognised ; as Mr R. Bruce Wycherley, chair- 
man of the Building Societies Association, pointed out in a 
review issued on June 22nd, “there should be, as far as 
possible, an adequate choice between houses for renting 
and houses for purchase.” Hitherto the supply of houses 
to let has been quite inadequate ; the absence of choice 
has not only compelled many persons to buy a house against 
their intention, but the prospect of a capital loss on re-sale 
has also tended to impede the geographical mobility of 
families which is essential to a progressive and flexible 
economy. For persons in the lowest income categories, a 
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substantial volume of construction by local authorities 
should gradually provide a greater margin of choice; the 
problem will also be mitigated by the Government’s 
decision to retain the ownership of the large numbers of 
temporary houses that are to be constructed to relieve the 
housing shortage. But there remains a large field of con- 
struction to be carried out by private enterprise. Mr 
Wycherley stated that the building societies had always 
been prepared to advance money to owners of property 
for letting. He stressed the need for devising ways and 
means to encourage private enterprise to erect houses for 
letting and for creating conditions that would permit the 
employment of building society funds for this purpose. 
The devising of “ways and means” has now become a 
matter of urgency. 


* * * 


Building Society Mergers 


Invitations have been sent this week to members of 
the Leeds Permanent Building Society and of the Woolwich 
Equitable Building Society for meetings to sanction the 
proposed merger between the two from which will emerge 
the British Building Society. Before waiting for the 
formal sanction of the scheme, negotiations have been 
started to attract within this group two smaller societies, 
the Liverpool Investment and the Dunfermline Building 
Society. Other absorptions are in prospect, and the new 
British Building Society promises to take second place in 
the ranking of building societies in this country. The amal- 
gamation movement is now well under way—so well that 


- questions were recently asked in Parliament pointing to 


the danger of a monopoly in this field of enterprise. The 
possibility of any such danger arising from recent mergers 
was categorically denied by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. Mr R. Bruce Wycherley, in his review of the 
position, put on record the fact that the amalgamation 
movement owed nothing to prompting or compulsion 


by any Government department or the Bank of 
England. It would be wholly foreign to British 
traditions if such direction had been used. It is 


evident, however, that the building society movement is 
viewed with constant interest in certain Government 
departments and at the Bank of England; that in the early 
days of the war this interest became tinged with a certain 
concern ; that the authorities in Whitehall and the City 
appreciate the need for a general tightening up of building 
society practice, especially for ensuring that all societies 
adhere to standards of liquidity maintained by the best. 
In so far as the amalgamation movement helps to serve 
these objectives, it may be said to have the fullest sympathy 
of the authorities. 


* * * 


‘War Damage Repairs 


The publication of the War Damage Commission’s 
explanatory pamphlet on the procedure in arranging for 
the repair of war damage marks a turning point in the 
work of that body. The Commission was brought into 
existence in 1941 and faced the task of dealing with well 
over 2,000,000 buildings in the country which had up to 
then suffered war damage. The primary demand at that 
time was that they should deal with these great arrears of 
work with the greatest possible speed, and the Commission 
was left with no option but to make the best of the situa- 
tion. Its ambition was to adapt its procedure as far as 
possible to that of a normal building contract—that is, to 
inspect the damage before it was repaired, to agree on the 
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extent and cost of the works to be done, and, in cases where 
the “cost plus” procedure was inevitable, to state what it 
was*prepared to pay. This proved impossible, for the magni- 
tude of the problem did not permit the Commission to 
consider and agree tenders and competitive estimates before 
the work was put in hand ; this had serious disadvantages— 
sometimes to the claimant, sometimes to the builder, and 
sometimes to the Commission. With the agreement of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers, the 
Commission has now evolved a policy which is the result 
of three years’ experience, discussion and deliberation. 
Briefly snmmarised, it is that facilities are being provided 
for prior consultation on the extent of works to be under- 
taken in all cases of genuine doubt. For the first time the 
Commission is able to offer that where the cost is likely 
to exceed £250, the claimant can arrange with it the terms 
of payment. Lastly, the Commission has made clear its 
views on the proper charges in prime cost cases. While 
hoping that the bulk of the larger works will be done on 
the competitive tender or fixed fee basis, it is realised that 
practically all the smaller jobs and some of the large ones 
will still be undertaken on the method of prime cost plus 
a percentage. The Commission has therefore defined both 
the “cost” and the “plus” in the fullest possible detail. 
In this way it has provided a “ yardstick” which, with the 
facilities for prior consultation, should go far to eliminate 
much of the doubt and difficulty which has arisen in the 
past. It is hoped to have the new system fully working 
by next August. 


* * * 


Status of Statisticians 


The Royal Statistical Society, quite properly, is con- 
cerned with the need for ensuring an adequate supply of 
qualified statisticians to meet a growing demand for them 
in industry and trade. A committee appointed in July, 1943, 
“to consider what measures are desirable to improve and 
to regularise the professional and scientific status of persons 
engaged partly or wholly in statistical work,” and to draft 
proposals, found the present and prospective position un- 
satisfactory. In the main the committee’s criticism is 
directed against the lack of a common standard of qualifica- 
tion which is unsatisfactory to the employer who has to 
engage a statistician, and against the lack of a recognised 
status for the profession which is unsatisfactery to the 
employée. In the committee’s view there is a “ strong case 
for instituting some method of determining the professional 
status of statisticians.” While admitting that the Universities 
must continue to be the main source of training in statistics, 
the committee is of the opinion that existing examinations 
are not sufficient to provide all the requisite professional 
qualifications, and that a mew system similar to those 
obtaining in other professions seems to be needed. It 
therefore suggests that provision should be made for two 
grades, one of which should be below that of a University 
degree. Successful candidates would receive a diploma for 
the high proficiency task and a certificate for the lower 
one. In the committee’s view, the Royal Statistical Society 
might appropriately undertake the task of operating such a 
scheme. The Royal Statistical Society’s initiative in de- 
vising means for raising the quality of statisticians is timely ; 
but whatever means it ultimately devises, the desire for 
status should not become an excuse for the adoption of 
restrictive practices. 


* * * 
British Overseas Bank 


Arrangements have been made for transferring the 
current banking business of the British Overseas Bank and 
of the Anglo-International Bank to Messrs Glyn Mills and 
Company, and their frozen assets to the Continental Assets 
Realisation Trust. This marks the last chapter of ventures 
launched with great hopes immediately after the last war. 
The BOB, established in 1919, was meant to restore British 
banking connections with Eastern Europe. At first it centred 
_ Hts activities in Poland, where, in collaboration ‘with local 
mterests, it formed the Anglo-Polish Bank. Later its 
activities extended to the Baltic States, Germany, 


Hungary 
and the Balkans.“Everywhere it was dogged iti 
instability and ultimately by financial 2 i ‘Gat 
culminated in moratoria 


te and standstill agreements. In 1939 
the position of the bank had becom ufficiently criti 
call for the intervention sk a 


of a guaran i ormed 
under high auspices, The syndicate, uae rs oe 
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depositors, provided a deferred deposit of £2,000,000 Which 
ranked after all other deposits. With this backing it was 
hoped that the bank might survive the war. This hope wa; 
reflected in the valuation of its £1 shares. A week ago they 
were quoted as high as 30s.; now they are a nominal 193, 
The guarantors may, however, have taken a less optimistic 
view of post-war political development in Eastern Europe, 
Another factor was that what remained of the, current 
banking business of the bank became too small to cover 
overhead costs, even though these had been drastically cur, 
A deficit in the trading income could ultimately only be 
met by drafts on the guarantee fund, and, presumably, the 
deferred depositors in question objected to such use of their 
funds, though no doubt the small subsidy involved would 
have been readily granted had the post-war prospects been 
more reassuring than they would seem to be in the view 
of the guarantors. The current business is, therefore, being 
transferred to Glyn Mills. In order to hand over assets 
equivalent to the transferred deposit liabilities a draft of 
£300,000 on the deferred deposit has been required. This 
debt remains as a claim ranking ahead of the shareholders’ 
interest. 


* * * 


Continental Assets Realisation Trust 


The frozen assets on the Continent of Europe, which 
have a book value of about £2,000,000, have been trans- 
ferred to the Continental Assets Realisation Trust, which 
undertakes the direction and management of the BOB for 
a “reasonable annual fee plus § per cent on realisation 
of frozen assets.” As these assets are liquidated, the 


- proceeds will be applied, after prior charges have been met, 


in distributions to the shareholders of the BOB by way of 
repayment of capital. The Continental Assets Realisation 
Trust was first heard’ of in 1939, when it took over the 
standstill claims of the London Merchant Bank, whose 
current business was at the same time transferred to Messrs 
Guinness, Mahon and Company. The trust is served by 
experts who, during the war, have had opportunities of 
keeping as close touch as is possible with developments in 
enemy and enemy-occupied countries. There may be a 
good case at a later stage for entrusting it with the task of 
sorting and salvaging the considerable volume of standstill 
claims and other frozen European assets which is to be 
found on the books of many London banks. 


* * * 
Anglo-International Bank 


The arrangements made for the transfer of the current 
banking business and frozen assets of the Anglo-Inter- 
national Bank are a logical accompaniment of the British 
Overseas Bank arrangements because the BOB has managed 
the Anglo-International since January 1, 1941. They follow 
closely the pattern of those made by the BOB. The banking 
business of the Anglo-International is now negligible. 
Assets amounting to £50,000 in cash and gilt-edged securi- 
ties have been set aside to provide for contingencies. The 
frozen assets, practically all of them in enemy territory, 
have a book value of £760,000. The Anglo-International 
Bank was formed in 1926 to take over the business of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank and of the British Trade tion. 
Its Budapest branch was taken over by the British and 
Hungarian Bank in March, 1930, and a year later the two 
Rumanian branches were absorbed by the Banque de Credit 
Roumain. The process of liquidation of the business of the 
bank had thus made considerable progress before the final 
moves announced this week. In February, 1943, the paid- 
up capital was reduced from £1,960,008 to £1,470,000 by 
returning 5s. per share to holders of 1,960,008 shares of £1. 
Further returns of capital will take place as and when 
frozen assets are liquidated. Although these two parallel 
operations must be judged purely as business propositions, 
dictated by the unfavourable current trading position of 
the two banks concerned, it is difficult to avoid interpreting 
them as a gesture of abdication by British banking from 
Eastern Europe. Coming at this particular stage of the war, 
it is a development which will not be altogether welcome 
to Britain’s friends in that part of the Continent. 

* * * 


The “Turn of June” : 


The incidence of the calendar should 
possible for the money market to shift a 
seasonal end-of-June pressure on the Treasury. 
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AND WHEN THE WAR IS WON 





Back to the battle for markets! 


dit In the kind of world that will exist when the ‘ Cease 
he > Fire ’ sounds there will be no place for the old, narrow, 
4 economic rivalries. We believe that the success of 
lease-lend has proved the principle of industrial col- 
: _ laboration to be a working formula not only for victory 
— but for a just and durable peace. 
ce @ We, in this Company, feel convinced that the same 
Ss, wf principle, carried over into post-war reconstruction, 
of a will not only furnish ampie scope for private enterprise 
zs @ but will help to build that stable and confident kind of 
m world in which enterprise can thrive. 
1e In the interests of all, including ourselves, we therefore 
invite support for this principle from industrialists 
and business men on both sides of the Atlantic who 
believe with us in International Industrial Collaboration 
‘y for Peace. 
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Never again 


F COURSE you remember, in those far-off days before 

the war, the glare and dazzle of on-coming car head- 
lights. You also remember the way you closed your eyes, 
kept the wheel as steady as you could, and hoped for 
the best. 

All that is over. When this war is finished, head- 
light glare will be a thing of the past. Polaroid will allow 
you to stare into approaching headlights as the eagle is 
said to stare unblinking into the mid-day sun. 

Polaroid has made other miracles possible — for 
example, the projection of three-dimensional cinema 
pictures in full colour, anti-glare sun glasses, non-glare 
reading lamps and a multiplicity of optical instruments. 

Polaroid is made possible by the use of iodine. It is 
but one instance in a great field of development. New 
uses for iodine are constantly being found in medicine, 
agriculture and industry. So many new facts have been 
brought to light in the last hundred years that it has 
been necessary to set up an organisation to disseminate 
this knowledge. This organisation is the 10DINE EDUCA- 
TIONAL BUREAU. It was formed in 1938. The services of this 
Bureau are available free to any industrial or commer- 


cial undertaking with aniodine problem. 
lodine Educational Bureau 
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of the week’s Treasury bill maturities fell in June, and in 
theory the market could have concentrated its payments for 
the bills issued this week on Saturday, July 1st. For some 
time past, however, the discount market syndicate has, 
with official encouragement, spread its applications for 
Treasury bills fairly evenly over the week as a whole, so 
as to help the even flow of Exchequer receipts. The banks 
had no payments to make against Treasury deposit receipts 
this week, but neither did they have any maturities. The 
market had to take up the fair allotment of 35 per cent of 
its quota application for the £110 million of this week’s 
Treasury bills. At no time have conditions in the short- | 
loan market been stringent. The banks did not buy bills 
until towards the end of the week, when preparations for 
the June 30th balance sheets had been completed. But at 
all times there has beeri an adequate supply of short loans, 
though most of the additional money placed at the disposal 
of the market in the earlier part of the week was “bad” 
money which the borrowers knew would be recalled on the 
final day of the year. The market has been preparing for 
the ordeal of that final day of June by selling bills to the 
official agents throughout the week. July and August bills 
have been sold through this channel. The official help has 
been given direct to the market and does not appear to 
have come through the clearing banks. The magnitude of 
these official operations over the first half of the week is 
revealed by the Bank return, which shows a rise of 
£33,205,000 in the holding of Government securities and of 
£10,499,000 in other securities. By, last Wednesday the total 
of bankers’ deposits had risen to 217,732,000, or 
£37:796,000 higher than on the previous Wednesday and 
the inflation of bank cash connected with the half-yearly 
window-dressing was thus proceeding at a good pace. 


* + * 


Cable and Wireless 


The full accounts for 1943 of Cable and Wireless, the 
operating company show a rise of some £158,000 in receipts 
from messages and wayleaves to £9,924,844. Payments to 
oversea governments, working expenses and maintenance 
charges are, however, all higher on the year, and the net 
receipts, up to this point, show a fall from £4,729,466 to 
£4,544,757. Total payments to the Inland Revenue and 
the Treasury have risen from £2,100,000 to £2,240,000, and, 
despite falls in most other charges, the net revenue is some 
£50,000 lower at £1,228,892, of which £1,200,000 is required 
to maintain the dividend at 4 per cent. This means that the 
main income of the Holding company is unchanged, but it 
has suffered a small decline in miscellaneous receipts on 
outside investments. Its dividends, too, remain ed 
The balance-sheets of the two companies show considerable 
changes, but these are largely associated with EPT adjust- 
ments, and the consolidated statement shows few alterations 
beyond a srowth in gross liquid assets from £32,025,588 to 
£36,007,211 and an increase in the net amount from 
£16,748,362 to £17,572,324. Debtors include an amount of 
£8.325,000 due to the Inland Revenue and the Treasury, 
and of this £8,250,000 is the liability of the operating 
company. Some {7,500,000 represents taxation. Holdings 
of the group in gilt-edged and other marketable securities 
are included at £19,729,000 odd or very slightly above their 
market value. The group has, thus, much liquid capital to 
meet any post-war demands. Further, despite many difficul- 
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ties, it appears that the stations of the group have been 
considerably expanded during the war period. Much of this 
expansion must have been very expensive, but the accounts 
give no indication of its cost. It seems possible that some 
of the developments may have been subject to special 
arrangements with the authorities, but, if this is so, there 
is no hint of it in the published material. 


*x * *« 
A New Problem ? 
One matter which may be of very considerable im. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw in his address to on annual ns 
of the operating company. This concerns the possible. out- 
come of the Commonwealth Telegraph Conference, held in | 
Australia towards the end of 1942. At that meeting the — 
constitution of the Imperial Communications Advisory 
Committee was altered and its name changed to the 
Commonwealth Communications Council. The new body 
met in London in April and is to méet again in October. 
Cable and Wireless were called upon to give evidence in 
April, but have received no intimation about the results of 
the meeting. Sir Edward is not prepared, at this juncture, 
to make any definite statement about the position ; but he 
evidently feels that his group, constituted by Charter as a 
result of the Imperial Cable and Wireless Conference of 
1928, is entitled to be informed of any development of 
policy within the Empire. He points out that the company’s 
duties include 
the whole cost of the maintenance and development of 
wireless both here and throughout the Colonies, of the whole 
of the Empire’s cable communications and of both to many 
foreign countries. But, he said, as I have indicated, the Com- 
pany is in turn: t on continued support for the 
Empire policy which it exists to implement, and if that sup- 
port is withdrawn and the financial resources on which it 
relies are diverted into other hands, then not only Empire 
communications as a whole but in time many other Empire 
interests may suffer disastrously. 
The broad outline of the inferences to be drawn: from this 
statement seems plain. Among other things it seems that, 
under war conditions, a proportion of traffic for the ant- 
podes, normally handled by the company, has been routed 
via New York. It remains to be seen how far this position 
can be remedied after the war. Stockholders will doubtless 
be grateful for the warning. At present, however, no in- 
formation exists which would form the basis of a 
judgment. The price of the ordinary stock of the Holding 
company was unaffected by the statement. At 793 ex divi- 
dend the stock yields £5 os. 4d. per cent. 


* * x 


Dock Labour 


The preparations for the invasion involved a con- 
siderable amount of planning for the docks, some of the 
details of which were disclosed by Lord Ammon, chairman 
of the National Dock Labour Corporation, Limited, at the 
Corpozation’s annual general meeting this week. The 
Corporation’s policy has always been to secure the quickest 
possible turn round of ships and to conserve an adequate 
labour force to me2t requirements. In order to meet invasion 
needs, and to replace the high wastage (in the last three 
months some 1,500 men left the industry), the Corporation 
had to take on 6,000 additional men between March and 
June, bringing up its total labour strength to 42,435. Tw°- 
thirds of the entrants were new to the industry, and 
experienced dockers had t6 train many of these, as well 2s 
British and American troops for the work of unloading 
munitions in France. The invasion meant that ships were 
diverted to hitherto little used ports, and the busy ports 
became even more active. The daily average surplus of 
labour during the waiting period was 5,000, and on one day 2 
peak of 9,500 was reached. Though the dock industry is 
traditionally turbulent, industrial discipline, in spite of 
minor disturbances, has been well maintained. Avoidable 
absenteeism is creditably low ; in fact, for the whole of 
1943 the average of “unaccounted absence” was only 
3.7 per cent of normal days or shift turns for allocated 
workers. Financially, the Corporation has had a successful 
year and accumulated a surplus of £738,465, which enabled 
it to wipe out a deficit of £193,260 and retain a credit 
balance of £545,205. This was largely due to the high 
revenue from percentage payments (from April 29th these 
(Continued on page 31) 
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The forte socamt annual general meet- 
g of the Oil Company, Limited, 
s held, on Friday, 23rd ultimo, at 
] aS} . . 

Me. Robert L. Watson, chairman and 
anaging director, presided. 

The following statement by the chairman 
as circulated with the directors’ report 
d accounts :— 

For reasons well known, those of our 
holly-owned subsidiary companies which 
re concerned with on, pipeline 
ansport, and refining in Burma did not 
perate in 1943. The balance of trading 
ofit of £1,862,893 brought into profit and 
ss account is the yield from marketing 
nd shipping operations of our two wholly- 
wned tradi subsidiaries and of our 
nker company respectively. It compares 
ith £3,444,389 contributed to the fit 
nd loss account in 1942 by all the wholly- 
wned subsidiary operating companies, and 
though the tonnage of 1943 sales was 
bmewhat greater than that of 1942, this 
op of £1,581,496 in profit is a sufficiently 
ose indication of the effect of the loss 
our Burmah production on our trading 
sults. The increase in dividends and 
nterest, welcome and substantial though it 
as been, makes good only £377,122 of 
his decline. 

Fortunately, however, that is not the 
yhole story. In 1 we had to provide a 
t amount of {2,523,755 for taxation, 
yhereas, largely because of these lower 
ding results, the net provision required 
or 1943, at £1,744,015, is £779,740 less. 


DISTRIBUTABLE BALANCE STILL 
SUBSTANTIAL 















Thus, between increased income from in- 
—— the larger amount brought for- 


nterim dividend of 10 per cent. less tax at 
s. 5d. in the £ on the ordinary 
hich they recommend should be the final, 
the total dividend for the year 
2} per cent., less that rate of tax. s 
£1,717,064 and requires a payment 
0 £74,673 to the companies’ provident 
unds, leaving a balance of £373,432, or 


38,398 greater than the amount brought 
forward oe 1942, which it is recom- 
nended should be carried forward. 
ADVANCE PROVISION FOR TAXATION 


. 
MiaRKI iv 


BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 
GOOD RESULTS FROM PARTIAL OPERATIONS 
DIVIDEND OF 12} PER CENT. 

‘MR. ROBERT L. WATSON’S STATEMENT 


services of particular value in to-day’s con- 
ditions. Then, too, our subsidi com- 
— the Assam Oil Co., Ltd., and the 

inplate Co. of India, Ltd. (the latter a 
creation of ours in conjunction with the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., after the 
last war and in which we hold the majority 
interest) have, because of the situation of 
their operations, been of a value in these 
times out of all relation to the tonnages of 
produce they dispose of, and have re- 
sponded most creditably to the unusual 
calls they have been required to meet. Ner 
must we forget both congratulations and 
thanks to officers, engineers, and crews of 
our tankers who have kept their ships safely 
afloat faithfully performing their war-time 
duties. And, lastly, I would like to record 
our appreciation of the O- i i 
Co., Ltd.’s and the Shell Transport and 
Trading Co., Ltd.’s contributions to our 
investment income and of the useful parts 
the former company continues to find for 
a great many of our men from Burmah to 
play—in Iran—in the great war effort which 
that company is contributing. 

_It is with great regret, and the expres- 
sion to their relatives of our very sincere 
sympathy, that I have to report two further 
fatal casualties, since our meeting last year, 
onere om men on military service—Major 
J. H. L. Brownrigg and Captain D. Robin- 
son, who were promising members of our 
Eastern staff. Further military honours 
have been gained in this period and Mr. 
B. J. Ellis, of our home engineering staff, 
has received an O.B.E. (Civil) for valuable 
services rendered at the Petroleum Divi- 
sion, to which he was loaned at the begin- 
ning of the war. 


POST-WAR PLANS READY 


I can once again say no more as to our 
return to Burmah than that our plans will 
be ready for application just as soon as 
conditions make this possible. Our claim 
for losses suffered by “denial” of our 

ies to the enemy cannot be finalised 
untul we are in a position to determine 
what, if anything, can be salvaged and what 
the cost of rehabilitation will be. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The second interim dividend of 10 per 
cent. (2s. per £1 unit) paid on June 16, 
1944, was confirmed as the final dividend 
on the ordinary stock for the year 1943. 

Sir Louis J. Kershaw, K.C.S.IL., C.LE., 
and Mr. W. A. Gray, the directors retiring 
by rotation, were unanimously re-elected, 
and the auditors, Messrs. Brown, 
and Murray, were reappointed for the cur- 
rent year. 


BRITISH ELECTRIC 
TRACTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of The British Electric Traction Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on the 23rd ultimo 
in London. 

Mr. Richard J. Howley, C.B.E. (the 

i ) said that their gross revenue for 
oe eo agemanye bay £767,962, an —— 
4 over previous year. Prac- 

ot £7 the whole of that was represented by 
increased revenue from investments. The 
expenses showed little change and the sum 


i for appropriation was £316,441; 
Commated with £309,915. The directors 
recommended the payment of the 


same 
dividends as for the i years, leaving 
Csépar wo be edded to undivided. profits 
account. 





_ Their electricity supply companies con- 
tinued to develop and important war-time 
contracts were being carried out. As in 
1914-18, the importance of electricity for 
industrial purposes was again being empha- 
sised in this war. 

There seemed to be growing among the 
public a better appreciation of the dangers 
to the community of rushing into experi- 
ments in public ownership. That was 
especially appropriate in the case of road 
passenger transport, which was shown to 
be operated with great skill and con- 
sideration for the public convenience. One 
of the dangers of the future was the ten- 
dency to more and more uniformity in the 
ordering of our daily lives. In the past we 
had thrived on the rewards of individual 
enterprise and ; 

The report was adopted. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS, 
LIMITED 


(THE OPERATING COMPANY) 
RECORD TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





Record traffic receipts of £9,420,000 and 
additional other income of more than 
£140,000 enabled Sir Edward Wilshaw, 
chairman, to announce at the annual meet- 
ing of Cable and Wireless Ltd., on the 29th 
ultimo, that for the first time the company’s 
gross receipts had risen above the 
£10,000,000 mark. But profit was down 
by £50,000 owing to expenses having risen 
and to increased provision for E.P.T. by 
£100,000 to £2,000,000. He estimated that 
at the end of 1943 some £7,500,000 was 
payable for taxation, while tax reserve 
certificates (including £800,000 acquired 
since the end of the year) totalled 
£6,250,000. By the end of 1943 the com- 
pany had in addition £11,000,000 in British 
Government and other securities. 

Sir Edward commented that they must 
not cavil at high taxation; if the cost of 
the war were not found in this way it 
would have to be found in others which 
might impose greater burdens. 

Development policy had been followed 
mainly in directions which might help the 
war effort. Costly wireless relay stations 
had been created to overcome “ fading” 
difficulties; funds had been created for 
establishing facsimile picture transmission 
and telephony throughout the system; 
similar provision had been made for cable 
development. 

Sir Edward attacked the “ popular mis- 
conception ” that cables and wireless were 
rivals, adding that experience since the 
1929: merger had shown that they were 
complementary to each other, giving 
strength and flexibility under unified 
control. . 

Continued Empire support was essential; 
the company could not continue responsi- 
bility for carrying the main burden of main- 
taining Empire communications if ire 
support were withdrawn and financial 
resouces diverted into other hands—a 
disastrous policy. Yet the company had 
not been taken into the confidence of the 
Commonwealth Communications Councu 
but had been asked only to give evidence; 
it had not yet been ially informed of 
any report or recommendations. Sir 
Edward announced that funds had been 
set aside for considerable developments 
throughout the Colonial , 

Planning ahead had been necessary to 
maintain communications with Advanced 
Army H.Q. on the various fronts. Several 
women operators had already gone overseas 
in the new uniformed Telcom organisation. 
The Minister of Information had accepted 
Sir Edward’s offer to carry free of charge 
during the war all pictures sent to or from 
the Ministry. 

The report was adopted. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


The eighth ordi general meeting of 
the Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in 
London, Mr Thomas O. M. Sopwith, 
C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The profits of the 
operating companies have been brought 
into the accounts to an extent sufficient to 
pay the same dividend as last year. We can 
again say that adequate provisions have 
been made in the accounts of the operating 
companies for their excess profits tax and 
other taxation liabilities ; for their appro- 
priate proportions of war damage contribu- 
tions, and for such other purposes as their 
directors have considered necessary, 
including reserves for deferred repairs and 
other contingencies. Interim dividends of 
1§ per cent., less tax, and 17} per cent., less 
tax, have already been paid, making a total 
for the year of 324 per cent., less tax, the 
same as last year. 


HIGH STANDARD OF PRODUCTS 


The products of the operating companies 
maintain, both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, the same high standard of the past. 
There are new names—the Albemarle, a 
glider-towing freighter type which was in 
operation during the landing in Sicily, and, 
more recently, the invasion of Europe ; the 
Tempest, the latest R.A.F, fighter, which 
in every way reflects the same superiority 
over other types as did the Hurricane and 
Typhoon. The York, to which I made 
passing reference last year, is now in 
quantity production and has _ proved 
beyond doubt one of the most reliable 
transport types for all purposes. I look 
forward with confidence to the début of 
the York and its sister types on the more 
important commercial routes under post- 
war conditions. 

There is a further important development 
to which I can make reference in general 
terms. The arrival of the jet-propelled air- 
craft owes much to the pioneer work carried 
out by one of your operating companies. I 
regard this as a most important develop- 
ment, and whilst I do not expect 
spectacular changes, I forecast steady and 
consistent progress. These projects are 
only part of the development work in hand. 


FUTURE OF AVIATION 


I indicated last year my belief in the 
future of aviation. Nothing has occurred to 
alter those views ; on the contrary, my con- 
viction is stronger than ever. The necessity 
for the maintenance of a strong air force, 
the scope for transport and civil flying, and 
the need for the British Commonwealth 
equipment to be at least technically equal 
to any other, is more apparent than ever. 
With the experience engendered by war 
conditions over such a vast and varied 
extent, the Hawker Siddeley pisina 
position to take advantage any oppor- 
tunity which occurs. Your Board have no 
present intention of embarking upon any 
venture detrimental to their established 
peacetime activities or of entering competi- 
tive markets with already well-established 
industries. They incline to the view that 
the wisest post-war policy will be still 
further to stabilise their interests in the 
aircraft and automobile industries, both at 
home and abroad. 

You: will have seen a reference by the 
Minister of Production to the total number 
of military aircraft delivered up to the end 
of December, 1943, by the aircraft industry 
of this country. Of this total—90,c0o—no 
less than 27 per cent. was produced by the 
companies in the Hawker Siddeley Group. 
This is a remarkable achievement and one 
of which all concerned can be justly 


; proud. 
2 Re report was unanimously adopted. 


KONONGO GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
Konongo Gold Mines, Limited, was held, 
on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Robert Annan, , M.Inst.M.M. (the 
chairman), presided. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, which was circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended 30th September, 1943 :— 

As a result of lower tonnage and of a 
somewhat lower yield, the proceeds of 
bullion and the consequent charges for 
export tax and realisation expenses are all 
reduced. : 

A new item is the company’s contribu- 
tion to the cost of maintenance of mines 
closed down under the concentration 
scheme. The cost to this company for a 
full year is estimated at £15,000, and 
current expenditure is within this amount. 

Your directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend at the same rate as the 
previous year, which would leave £12,958 
to be carried forward as compared with 
£8.840 last year. 

Development was still further curtailed 
and is now considerably below the amount 
necessary to maintain the ore reserve 
under normal operating conditions. This 
deficiency will have to be made good at a 
later date. 

Total ore reserves at 362,948 
averaging 12.06 dwt. per ton show a 
decrease of 38,727 tons, of which approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons is the decrease in 
unbroken reserves underground. 

Tonnage treated fell by 8,183 tons to 
122,435 tons and gold output by 7,598 
ounces to 45,915 ounces. 

Costs, excluding development, increased 
by Is. 11d. to 29s. 8d. per ton, due mainly 
to the higher cost of all stores, particularly 
Diesel oil. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY, AND SMITH’S, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of this 
Company was held on the 22nd ultimo in 
London. 

_Mr W. J. Terry (chairman and managing 
director) said that the credit balance of the 
profit and loss account, at £97,491, was 
lower than last year by £2,867. e home 
sales had keen slightly lower during 1943, 
but output was maintained at a high level. 
The export sales were still further reduced 
for reasons quite beyond their control. 
Every effort had been and would be made 
to maintain their overseas connexions. 

The immediate future required them to 
continue to produce to the utmost possible 
extent the essential supplies for the Forces. 
Post-war conditions would provide many 
problems. It was likely that, after a short 
pause, there would be great demands for the 
products of the electrical industry. The 
future would demand the highest standard 
of efficiency from both managements and 
employees alike. It was essential, too, that 
reasonable prices should be obtained for 
the products ot industry, so that conditions 
might be progressively improved. 

The fixing of ing prices to-day was 
causing considerable difficulty owing to the 
attitude of some Government ts 
who were still pursuing a policy of elaborate 
cost investigation which at times almost 
amounted to an inquisition, thus placing a 
further strain upon depleted and over- 
worked staffs. Surely an adequate and 
equitable method for the fixing of selling 
prices was to base them on materials, labour 
and reasonable establishment charges, plus a 
reasonable profit on cost of turnover, when 
E.P.T. would afford a sufficient safeguard. 
Relaxation of war restrictions and controls 
at the earliest possible moment was highly 
desirable. Future would be 
largely affected by islation yet to be 
enacted and by agreements with our Allies. 

The report was adopted. 
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AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 
RECORD HARVEST ‘ 


The annual eral meeting of th; 
Company was held, on the 29th ultimo, in 
London, Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., KBE. 
(the chairman), presiding. In the course of 


his review, percolated with the account, | 


the chairman stated that during the past year 
they had granted further long-term loan; 
of £199,628, bringing the aggregate sum 
advanced since the Corporation com. 
menced business to £14,492,712 secured op 
first mortgage Of 972,914 acres of agri- 
cultural land which 
£22,697,109. Further loans _ totalling 
£116,281 had been approved by the 
directors. 
loans completed up to March 31, 1944, was 
£132,547, repayable by. means of ren 


charges under the Absolute Order of the © 


Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
of £9,576 per annum secured as first 
charges on properties of an estimated rental 
value of £71,728 per annum. Once again 
special repayments had largely exceeded 
new loans granted, and the total of loans 
outstanding was £532,000 lower. 

The farming year of 1943 had given 
Britain probably the greatest harvest in 
her history. Nearly 17 million acres were 
under arable cultivation, an increase of 
more thar? 45 per cent. over 1939, and 
bumper crops of wheat, potatoes and sugar 
beet were harvested. The wartime annual 
increase in food production was fully main- 
‘tained and British farmers had produced 
a million toms more bread-corn and a 
quarter of a million tons more potatoes 
than in 1942. A high acreage of oats was 
maintained and yields were up to average. 

iry farmers had surpassed all previous 
records in the production of liguid milk, 
maintaining a larger population of dairv stock 
than in any previous year in spite of a re- 
duction of over 6,000,000 acres of grassland. 

The report was adopted. 





EASTWOOD’S CEMENT 
GROUP 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The ordinary general meetings of East- 
woods Cement, Ltd., Eastwoods Lewes 
Cement, Ltd., and Eastwoods Humber 
Cement, Ltd., were held, on the 28th 
ultimo, in London. 

Mr E. S. Shrapnell-Smith, C.B.E. (the 
chairman), in the course of -Kis speech, 
said: Despite the difficulties which beset 
us the ultimate demand for cement will be 
an intermediate stage when all industries 
will be striving to obtain priorities for stecl 
and essential materials for reconditioning and 

i which our Group 
has prepared its schemes to maintain and 
enhance its contribution to the national 
“tine word “ prefabrica being used 

: ication” is being use 
to exemplify the interim solution in the 
shortest possible time of all the housing and 


war. This 


looked 
and rateable values. 
be borne by the 
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State as 2 
whole. 


_ Mr G. W. A. Miller, F.C.1.S. (Manag- 
ing Director), in the course of his speech, 
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(Continued from page 28) 
ave been 10 per cent of wages of allocated workers and 
6} per cent of weekly workers, compared with 20 per cent 
d 15 per cent before January, 1944) and to low expendi- 
e on attendance money. The National Dock Labour 
orporation came into existence as an emergency wartime 
measure, but its success is leading to the conclusion that 
it should be maintained after the war. Casual labour has 
always been the curse of the dock industry, and the 
guaranteed week’s wages have undoubtedly been beneficial 
to dockers, even if they have sometimes resented the 
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m- Mdiscipline or the transfers to other ports. The Corporation, — 
on however, is right to stress the importance of a planned 
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return to industry of ex-dockers now in other industries 
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Stockholders were, however, given one crumb of comfort 
in that Lord Leathers promised to look into the question 
whether conditions justified the granting of special allow- 
ances for abnormal wear and tear beyond the provisions 
of the agreement. With that the stockholders will, pre- 
sumably, have to rest content. 


Company Results 


Bleachers’ Association. 


Years ended March 3], 
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Amount Average = 
Date of of Allot- 
Tender : at 
— ase = 
aii % 
i { 
1943 | Ls. ek 
a. 90-0 | 165-2 | 90-0; 20 0-47; 42 
Mar. 24 90-0 | 176-9 | 90-0) 20 0-36 % 
a. 90-0 | 180-5) 90-0 | 20 2-20) «25 
April 6 90-0 | 211-8 | 90-0| 20 2-74 27 
» 14 | 100-0 | 209-1 | 100-0 | 20 2-58 30 
» 21 | 110-0/ 216-8 | 110-0} 20 2-83 35 
» 28 | 110-0 208-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-25 37 
May 5 | 110-0 | 209-1) 110-0 19 11-81 32 
» 12 | 110-0) 198-2/ 1100' 20 0-32 41 
» 19 | 110-0} 202-4; 110-0; 20 0-35 40 
» 2 | 110-0] 195-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-98 46 
June 2 | 110-0 | 216-1 | 110-0 / 19 11-89 28 
» 9 | 110-0} 203-4) 1100) 20 0-45 38 
» 16 | 110-0) 197-5) 110-0) 20 0-49 40 
» 23 | 1100/ 199-5 | 110-0/ 19 11-93 35 
} 
On June 23rd a tions at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
“* Pridey ‘a Saclay anak - ale as to about 
i were as t 
2 apache appease 
at > at 
to be paid for on Sa of following week were 
accepted in full. £110 million of Treasury Bills are 
on June 30. For the week ending July 1 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 














CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 
Week ' NSC. | Defence Savings ar 
it i 
18 4,593 613 | 903 | 13,566 
aS 5,275 S 30a ? Te 
May 2) 6,023 3,918 30,377 
» 9| 0 22,509 | 20,613 
ae 9,138 6,249 931 
» 23! 9,724 6,057 18,144 
» 30) 7,669 5,043 12, 
June 6| 8,051 5,126 12,750 
a 8,077 5,310 19,798 
» | 9,935 5,056 15,591 
» a a si 15,870 





728,530* hasrsorats 


182 weeks. t 43 weeks. 
all Series. 


Prebecons 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
une 27th amounted to a total value of £68,309,835. 
of Savings Certificates to 
been repaid. 


remained at 168s. Od. fine ounce throughout 
week. Sn the Lamfan evar ceoghet [ents 
ounce have been for cash for months. 
The New York price of fine silver remained 
at 44§ cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 
Gold Silver 
per 
FineTola 100 Fine Tolas 
a. Rs. a. 
June BB ccvvscess 73 2 129 8 
ig ME edie s Caves 72 13 2 =+—«(«188ssi8B 
ah 72 6 129 2 
ct haeek ee ses 72 5 129 10 
gE S3edeenbus 72 10 10 (0 
op BB achapivess ek 129 14 





& thousands 
Week 
Ended | from ro 1 to 
June | June ‘ June June 
26, 24, 26, 24, 
1945 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
6 | 6 | 149 | 167 
1,984 | 1,763 | 63,463! 44,749 
1,895 | 1,511 | 49,917 | 44,266 
570 627 | 17,541 16,296 
337 641 | 15,499 | 15,249 
1,572 | 979 | 29,626 | 29,102 
729 1737 | 22,576 | 20,527 
4,384 | 4,783 | 115,286 | 128,537 
10,670 | 2,813 | 312,128 | 84, 
8 
864 3 136 | S157 
88| 178 | 3,571 | 3,850 








25,275 | 16,775 | 706,511 | 464,521 
5,678 | 7,165 | 178,689 187,830 
i 


*June 19, 1943, and June 17, 1944. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS — 


JUNE 28, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,645,100 
In Circln. . . .1130,866,956 | Other Govt. 
In . De- sll one Securities -- eae 
Sosa 374, Other Secs... . 
— Silver Coin... 12,712 
Amt. of F 
Issue ....... 1150,000,000 
Gold i 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
SS aed ae 241,718 
1150,241,718 1150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Canital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 255,262,151 
Rest 3 act 


x aw eee 300, Other Secs. 

Public Deps.*. 12,518,767} Discounts 
——_————] Advances.... 1,217,926 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 26,953,856 
Bankers ..... 217,732,151 ————. 
Other Accts... 55,601,931 28,171,782 
———_——— | Notes........ 19,374,762 

273,334,082 | Gold & Silver 

GR cts as 898,127 
303,706,822 303,706,822 
* Including Ex uer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accoun 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 
1943 1944 
June | June | June | June 
dO 14s 28 














i | 
946 -311152 -912128 -7111309 
17-5} 21-5) 19-4 
999 2/1149 -2/1149 2)1149 1 
8 08 0-8 0-9 
0-0) 00 0-0 
2) 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 

168 -00 168 -00|168 -00 
9-5 11-5} 9-2) 12- 


ao 








Bankers’ ..:........... 238-0! 168 “2 179 “9 217- 
CIID oing:dyorecckeer 55-3} 58-2) 55-2 55-6 
ER aoe 302-8 237-9] 244-3) 285-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; | 
overnment........... 233-4) 216-9, 222-1) 255-2 
Discounts, etc. 49 5- 2-8) 1-2 
| pee age 27-5) 15-4, 14-8) 27-0 
TR atin shies was 265-8) 237-5| 239-7) 283-4 
Banking depart. res....... 54-8 18-2) 22-3 20-3 
% % % | % 
“ Proportion ”........... 18-1) “76 $1 70 
£14,583,000 Fiduciary a fron £1. joo inition 
to £1,150 million on ’ 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $'s 


12 US.F.R. Banxs | J | 
RESOURCES 


une June | June June 








pres IF 

May | May | May = May © 

26, 10, 17, 24, 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 © 
tReserve : Gold...... = eed Tae . ae 
vend 18-4 0-16 466 04 

Securities ........... 1145 -7 [1392 -34/1414-21 1412.) 
LiaBILITIES 
Note ci tion...... 744-8 | 917-62) 916-01, 911-4 
Deposits : Dom. Govt.| 64-1] 74 105-23) 113-8 © 
Chartered banks ..... 336 2 | 376-39) 373-43 346-0) 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreig: | 


Exchange Control Board against securities. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million &A's 


ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold and English ster.....| 35-14) 46 46-79) 46-7: 
Other coin, bullion, etc. ll 13 11-75: 13-lt 
con anne kel 47 87-36! 93-19, 90-4 
Secrts. Treas. 244 80 238 -80)240 Tl 
Discounts and advances...| 21-71) 20-95 20-53 22-0: 

LiaBILITIES | 

Notes issued............. 183 -26|183 -76) 184 -5! 
Deposits, etc. ............ 183 -00,176 7 174 -66/173-1) 
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* aves” ij. FRB. 2} 
Cents 
| 1935-39== 100 
1926— 100 
all dee I Million $ 
Gold week ony 2cetccssccccissece . 
ie lees = 
duuen CF Choeeie 2") : 
Flee ton coches i] a 
Income payments, 100 
Treasury receipts ..................|| Million 
® Gxpend., national defence... e r 
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(Continued from page 31) 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





une June June June June June une 
a | 22 | 23 | 24 | 2% 27 3 
§ § | 4023§ | 4 
90 -tib | 90-deb | so ae) | oat, 
25-00 | 25-00 24 -50 24 -50 
24-93" | 24-87% | 24-87* | 24-87° 
5-16 5-16 5-16 §-16 
4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 
9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 





* Official Buying Rate 29-78. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
United Nations Standards Committee—A United Nations 


t Free Rate. § Bid. 


tandards Co-ordinating Committee has been established to 


ovide a co-ordinating centre for standards in the field of 


pmmunications and to develop standards for use in international 


ade. These will include dimensional standards as well as 
mbols, terms and definitions to express the properties of 


naterials. The Committee will maintain offices in London and 


ew York to provide the maximum possible co-ordination and 


nification of standards necessary for the war and immediate 


post-war periods. The Committee will consist of representatives 
the national standards bodies organised in any of the United 
ations, and it is these bodies who are responsible for promul- 
pting the agreed standards. Approval of the scheme has already 
een received from Australia, Canada, South Africa and the 


SA, and the London office has already been opened. 


Bedding and Floor-Covering Priorities—Since June 22nd the 
ility furniture scheme has covered the issue of priority dockets 
r bedding (blankets, sheets and matresses) and floor cover- 
gs (substitute linoleum and felt base), which guarantee the 
ppply of these articles. Only about one-quarter of the total 
npplies of bedding, and about half the supplies of substitute 
oleum and felt base are required to meet priority dockets. The 
a supplies can be sold to the general public in the 
rmal way. 


Fur Apparel.—The quota restriction on supplies of fur apparel 
y registered manufacturers will be discontinued from July 1st, 
nce it has achieved its purpose of facilitating the withdrawal 
om the fur trade of labour suitable for more important work. 
e register of Manufacturers of Fur Apparel, however, remains 
being with a view to the issue of further fur apparel Directions 

a different basis. The Board of Trade is engaged in dis- 
ssions with the Fur Trade Delegation on the form of the 
ture Directions, which it is h to make at an early date 
rom to-day and until further notice, registered manufacturers 


f fur apparel o supply, remodel or repair fur apparel without 


striction. The Board of Trade will in future call for periodical 
turns of labour in order that a watch may be kept on the 
bour position of the industry. Unregistered persons who were 
anufacturers of fur ae on September 1, 1941, are still 
tricted to supplies £100 in any month, but applications 
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for licences to supply additional amounts will be considered 
and they may repair apparel without restriction. 

Co-operative Trading.—The following figures give some of 

the results of the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s trading in 

the thirteen weeks ending April 8, 1944, compared with the 

corresponding period of 1943. 
Increase over 
Corresponding 
Period of 
1943 

£ % 

41,498,300 12 

13,900,312 ll 


Total turnover (except coal) ...... 
London branch turnover.......... 


Manchester branch turnover ...... 17,642,972 8 
Supplies from Society’s works ..... 12,374,794 4 
Sales to Ministry of Food......... 1,292,947 24 
» Of agricultural dept. ........ 1,001,707 19 
oi. ee Be 1,679,845 3 


Coal Restrictions.—The present coal restriction period has 
been extended to cover the six months from May to October. 
The quantity of house and kitchen coal and “coalite” which 
may be supplied in this period is 30 cwts. in the South of 
England and two tons in the North of England and Wales. 
Stocks may not exceed these quantities. In Scotland the relative 
amounts are 25 cwts. and 30 cwts. Deliveries of coke, small 
anthracite, small Welsh dry steam coal and manufactured fuels 
may be made up to a maximum of three tons in England and 
Wales and two tons in Scotland, and stocks must not exceed these 
quantities. The reason for the smaller amounts permitted in 
Scotland is the difficulty in the supply position which has arisen 
because of industrial disputes. 


Milk Ration Cut.—The non-priority milk allowance is to be 
reduced from July 2nd from 3 pints to 2} pints a week, and the 
catering establishments aliowance from 9 pints to 7} pints for 
every 100 hot drinks served. The reason for the early cut—last 
year the ration went down to 2} pints on August Ist—is the 
smaller milk yields caused by the drought. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended June 28th. The complete 
index (1935— 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials 
185.5. 

THE *“ ECONOMIST ” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 














(1927 = 100) 
Mar. | Aug. | June June June 
31, 30, | 22, | 7 20, 
1937* 
Sse ‘3 Bs "T ‘ 

Cereals and Meat .......... | 93-0 | 

Cs co shzcas 70-4 

PE ire icc dah « <ceeween 74-2 | 

en ca legusnces 113-2 | 

Miscellaneous.............. 87-0 

Complete Index............ 87-2 3 

MEI co 530 cs oes 1199 | 90-8 | 157-9 | 161-8 | 1614 


® Highest level reached during 1 932-37 recovery. 


UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 




























Factory, adj. FRB! 622] 
» Unadj. F.R.B 









































115 -6| 124-2} 128-5|| 130-3) 129-8] 129-3) 128- 

















Monthly Average 1943 | 1944 
mount : \ ett nem 

leasuremen’ | l l | ] | 

1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 1943 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May 

a Ik 

; } | { 
BB opulation 1940 : 3 Area: . miles; 7,839,432 sq. | | 
¢ Industral produetion, 24} PRE bse 50100 | 110) 88) Los 239] 242, 243) 242) © 239) 
° unad. F.R.B. ..| 7 1 239]) 240, 240) 239/237 
8. Manufactures, dur. edj. F.R.B....... » a 368) a8 366) 360) 
- pon-dur. RB... | 
ta . 129) 139) 142, 139, 139) 
contracts awarded :— | | B 
nahete he 1923-25— 100 5 = s = - 
. : | j ‘ 

8. Other, es : i i a 

ee. “at ding F.R.B......|| 1935-39—100 135] 145, 148 19 138| 139 

= store sales, PRB] 1923-25= 100 125) 152) 151; 154) 140) ... 
on-agricultural, adj. F.R.B......... ' a 986 38,766) 38,615| 38,472| 38,190|| 37,829] 37,657, 37,340] 38,6811 
, = BAER. sons ong a 3976 37,958| 38,115) 38,336| 38, 262)| 37,229) 37,047| 36,946) 38,506, 






127-2 126-5) 125-5) 127-4 
167 -6| 166-6, 161-9} .. 
166-7) 165-7| 161-2)... 
327-2) 327-6, 324-5, ... 
45-2)| 45-1) 45-4) 45-3) .. 







98-1} 98-4) ... 
103-9} 103-0! 103-5 
|71,894/ 70,713) | w 





27,031| 27,592] 

22,426); 21,918) 21,712 } 

74,114|| 20,529) 20,824; ... | 

12,031)| 12,917) 12,311)... ios 

1,728)| 1,112) 1,162 ... “e 
~ oetay 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


TABLE I 
544 First Quarter Compantgs’ Gross PRoFits— 
New Basis (tn {£000’s) 
(All figures gre oo 









































| Year 3 | Se Latest 
Preceding Preceding Preceding ear 
(1941) | (1942) (1943) (1944) 
pers t ¢ l ane dk ie 
All interest ....... 6,540, 76 6,430! BE 6,312 | $4 | | 6,075 | 
Preference divs. ... | 14,520 | 16-8 | 14,263 | 16-6 | 14, a | 17-0 | 14,610 1% 2 
Equity divs. ...... . |52,170 | 60-3 | 49,939 | 58-0 47 "685 | 56-3 | 48,336 | 56-8 
seepentaganghe ee | 
Sub-totals ...... 73,230 | 84-7 70,632 | 82-1 | 68,399 | 80-7 | 69,021 81-1 
Free reserves and 
carry forward... | 11,810 | 13-7 | 13,788 | 16:1 | 14,092 | 16-7 | 14,230 | 16-8 
Other savings*.... 1,417 | 1-6 | 1,530 | 1-8 | 2,184° 26) 1,798) 2-1 
Profits before tax, | | | i 
after E.P.T. .... 26,507 | 100 | 85,950 | 100 | | 84,675 | 100 | 85,049 100 
Per cent. of Year 3 | 
preceding ....... 100.0 99.3 97.9 $8.3 
Rate of tax applies 
_in grossing up... |  — 8/6 Re i 10/- | _10/- 
= — funds, deferred repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding rates 
of tax 
TABLE II 
Gross Prorits New Basis 
ae By AccounTinG Prriops (in {000’s) 
Accounti | No. ‘ 
Date | of 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
Fallingin | Cos. | 
Ast Quarter .-~.- | 605 | 62,633) 65,588 | 59,735; ... | 
583 epee 59,091 | 61,834, ... | 
528 oe eb on 60,838 | 62,132)... 
| 69 cee Pee Pate | ae | 6,908 | 7,235 
2nd Quarter ..... | 425 | 39,151 | 38,025  39,491/ ... se 
 £ee bs 38,243 | 38,418 baum 
359 |... we oe | 36,709 | 37,481 
3rd Quarter ..... 369 | 43,630 | 44,192, 41,814) .. |... 
ae tae is 41,335 | 40,347! ... 
ae Ta a | | 36,996 | 40,625 
4th Quarter ..... | 18 | 156, 295 | 146,820 | 149,342 | eee 
| 845 | wwe | 147,265 | 150,192 
| 88 373 sk Seas . | 65,927 | 65,628 
Whole Year ...../2,317 201,878 ascess (peace pee oags 
2,193 285,932 (200,791). |. 
a 69 ae co eee sa 6,908 7,235 
TABLE Ill 


InpDgx oF Gross. PROFITS, BY ACCOUNTING PERIODS 
(Four Quarters; 1938=100. Geometric Basis) 
Based on Table II 


Accounting Period ended in 














! 
a oc cbhes | 986 | 9846 | 98-0 | 99-0 
DR Ser ak cictednian ; 10l4 | 10046 1016 | 99-2 
SUS fib ods as ensbis 3-8 | 97 - 95 | 97-3 
Sis da atece dy dbbe 100-7 | 100-0 1014 | 10155 
WU o Xo fciadsenny 100-9 | 101 -3* 104-0" | 103-3* 
Sie ice ask, si - peeene 
TABLE V 
_DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CapPiITaLt 
Proportion of Gross Rate of Payment 
Profits (Gross) 


} 





i | i 
Pref. Ord. | To Free | ; 
Div. Div. | Reserves! Deb. Pret. jo Or ron 


























. | on Ord. 
pom ls hee od cag bce cha ° 
Ist quarter .. | 7 | T1 | 82) 45 | 6 163 | 14s 
ae. 2 23-4 | 65-9 | 10-7 46 | 68 | 106 9-0 
os | 25-7 | 65-0 | 93! 45 | 69 | 121 | 106 
4th wees | 29-5 | 54-1 | 16-4 | 46 | 64 | 109 | 8-4 
Whole Year | 23-4 | SS 11 45 | 66 | 124 | 106 
Ast quarter . 199 | 713: 88 /| 42] 69 | 170 | 15: 
| 15-1 
acs. 4 28S 1 O34. 1 18-6 | OS | 59 | 99 | 83 
NEW Basis — 
lst quarter....| 176 | 63-8 | 186 | 47 | 60 3 | 1 
» oss 1 213 | 546 | 26-2 46 | 60 is | “Bs 
| 6 8-6 
ce: | BE) B21 Bt) $3] $3] Bs) 8 
: : | 24-4 | 4s 64 | 14-1 | 9- 
Whole ‘Yea —| 20-9 | 8 | 23 aT | $3 13-9 | 100 
j j ; | | 
Ist quarter.... | 18-3 | 60-3 | 21-4 47 | 62) 185 . 
eee ee | 605 | 165 | 44 | 665 | 10-6 | 33 
Me veeee| M3] wal wa] $3] $3] BF | BB 
= . . 63 | 15-8 
Whole Year| 20-6 | 57-7 | mT 47 | 63 | 145 108 
Ast quarter....| 18-5 | 61-1 | 21-4 bone 42) 63 | 180 | 1345 








t ~ § Oxiginal 1941-42 based 
figures on gross puta toe belle oa adjnsted et prot profs 10 beats: ; Spnirent 





sere er eweeeeee 
eee eee eeeeeneee 
eee ener er eeeee 
eee eer ereeeeee 
eee eee eeenere 


Newspapers, Publishing... . 
Shipp 4 } 


ee ee ee 


Telioranhs and Te 
Tramway and Omni 


hones . 


See ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Iron and Steel............ 
Motors, Cycles, Aviation... | 
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TABLE IV 


BY DaTEs OF PUBLICATION 


(Revised Geometric Basis) 


129-3 125-2 124 

120-7 120°8 116 

112-9 104-7 101 

96-5 94-4 95 

93-8 ” * 95° 

97 +1 ve 
TABLE VI 








No. 
of 
Cos. 
Preceding | Latest 
| Year Year 
. 
£ | £ 
41 2,083 2,031 
80 2,783 | 3,039 
ae 38 45 
4 857 839 
1 32 7) 
6 92 95 
| 18 1,608 1,625 
7 380 250 
1 lll 113 
| 9 1,050 1,065 
| 12 | 574 494 
4 | 445 397 
| Dr. 447 62 
| R" 30 
1,107 907 
| 1,425 1,340 
| 4,617 4,264 
2,946 2,761 
6 | 11,304 11,599 
ye ea 15 856 | 754 
Sess 7 1,486 | 1,528 
8 502 | 505 
20 3,744 | 3,815 
706 656 
596 | 579 
703 | 715 
60 | 130 
498 520 
renee 87 | 3,875 3,660 


(Four Quarters ended June; 1936=100) 


| ast Quarter | 2nd Quarter | Sed Quarter | 4th Quarig! 





PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





to present 
simple, form. Tae following 
Sites we a ae ae 


(c) Old Basis and New Basis.—On basis net 
profit consisted of + he in 


InpEx oF Net REPORTED Profits, OLD Basis, 


aides 
~ 
: eek 
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ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 



































































Prices, Year 1944 8: Last two || \| Price, | 
Jan. 1to June 27|| Name of Security ‘Jan. 1 to June Dividends | Name of Security | Jy = i 
a _High | Low @) Oi __ || 1946 | 1946 | 1944 
. i % | Iron, Coal and Stee Sea oe tk Gare 
ey a 4 a) 6 ‘Babcock & Wilcox rae 5l/- | 51/6 '4 5 6 
ae H b | Bolsover Co Ord. £1), 53/6 s4/- |511 0 
Das os t6e 0) + ‘Brown (John) 10/-.|' 29/9 | 29/3 | 3 8 OF 
reece 5 a} 15 b| TU: Eh. ctcicas /6xd) 97/6 4 2 0 
_ Baa | 102% || 103§ | 102% |\Conv. 3% 1948-53...... : . . ¢ [Decmen Lon Ord. ne re 2s/- |514 3 
‘i een &c. . £1.) /6 38/9 | 5 3 0 
u ait | 200" of 1952-87. 2. , Stet dase BMS | SIS | S15 3 
57/- |4 7 6 
42/6 | 512 9 
# 610/99 |6 3 0 
ac iss s 
1 20/- G4 
11/6 Nil 
24j- | 3 on 9 
30/6 | _ Ni 
|; 49/3 | 311 0 
| le 38 § 
24/6 
; 43 310 6 
37/6 |4 0 0 
79/44; 5 0 0 
109/44 | 313 0 
|} 343 |3 9 3 
j 96/- 1312 6 
42/- |316 0 
20/9 | 317 0 
41/- 6 
| 3o/- | 113 3 
1 2/- |5 6 O 
14/4 | 619 0 
|S 3:9 
19/1} 810 0 
we iis et 
45/3 | 
106/3 | $15 0 
22/6 | 5 6 9 
26/6 | 410 6 
39/- | 4 2 0 
ae 8 ee 
} 2 Y | 
19/6 Nil 
39/6 | 5 — v 
2/9 | Ni 
a? | Mt 
| 120/7%% | 3 6 9 
87/6 | 217 0 
| mao bas 
ee : y= sos PT 19" 6 | Miscellaneous ° 
- b 4 7 410 14/9 10 b ite Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-..|| 18/6 17/6 | 5 0 0 
6a b 37 37 so 62/- 244! 17 6/|\Assoc. P, Cement Ord. £1] 66/9 67/3 | 219 3 
Theec| (g) £4 £4 3 2 Oh 10 ¢/ 10 ¢||Barker (John) Ord. £1.../| 68/9 | 68/3 | 2 18 6 
6c¢cl 6c 2 4 4 Oh 24 ¢| 3 c||Boots Pure Drug S/-| 49/6xd 50/- | 3 0 0 
46| 34 32/- |3 9 6h $s| °? S\pelden Aluminiem fi. 47/9 | 48/3 |4 3 0 
7a 1 6b /- 71/6 | 3 12 410 ¢| 10% c|/Brit.-Amer. bin =p h 16/3 | 116/3 | 112 OF 
3b) 3a s8/- |2 4 9 7 a| 8 6/ British Oxy Z's ~ 82/6 | 312 6 
25) 2a}: 103 |2 7 6 4c 4. ¢ |Cable & Wir- Hig. Stl. 80 |5 0 0 
6a 6 6b) 62/6 | 316 6 17$6| 12$@ (Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 . “38 52/6 152/6 | 519 0 
74@| 1} b|\Martins Bank {1........ 88/6 |3 7 9 8 ¢! 8 ¢|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 .|| 47/- 46/6 3 8 6 
8a| 8b 94/6 |3 70 6 ¢,; 8 c\iElec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-..|) 35/- | 34/3 | 2 6 6 
5a, 5 b 6} | 316 6 6 ¢| 6 c|\Gaumont British 10/-...|| 20/3 aij- | 217 0 
Tha! 146 7%6/- | 318 9 { 1 12} a ||Gestetner p. Ble . oo ole 38/- 38/- | 3 6 0 
b| 8 489 1|3 9 6 1746) 2a ||Harrisons . Def. £1] 85/- a5j- | 2 7 0 
5a| 9 17 423 3 @| 5 6/\Imperial Chemical Ord. {1)) 40/6 39/9 | 4 0 0 
344| 6$6/||Union Discount {1...... 60/6 |3 6 0 tia} 110 6 |itm Tobacco Ord. {1 2 3 OF 
9a 9 92/6 | 317 9 2.00 ¢ | $2.00 ¢ ||International Nickel n.p.|| $3 $45 4 8ll 
nsurance c 5 ¢ Lever & Unilever Ord. £1 39/- 39/3 |} 211 0 
40 a) 50 fully paid... wis: ¢ @ 10 ¢| London Brick Ord. £ 66/3 66/3 | 3 0 0 
: 4/6a| 6/- Si oar 8 1 313 0 20 }||Marks & S cera 5 65/- 66/- | 213 0 
5 a) lh Bi 369 7} |\Murex {1 Ord. ......... se 105/- | 316 0 
q 16 t. £1, BR 115/- | 112/6 | 310 6 15 c¢|\Odeon Theatres 5/- . 39/ 36/3 | 2 1 3 
¢ lon iene . AS 3pd.|| 30% 3 5 0 7} b || Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 38/- 38/- | 212 6 
1, fully paid..... 15 1 2 9 Of 34a ||Tate and Lyle Ord. £1... 71/6 71/3 | 315 0 
311 0 10 ¢||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 43/- 416 | 2 8 0 
candied 27 6f 10 @ |\Tube Investments Ord. £1)| 97/6 97/6 |4 2 0 
ives 349) 38a Turner & Newall Ord. £1] 85/- | 84/6xd) 219 9 
bese 376 United Molasses Ord. 6/8 35/- 35/- , 414 0 
b Weokwosth, Ov, 5/- . 64/6 66/3 | 3 0 0 
48 8 
411 6 45 35 6 ||AshantiGoldfields Prd. 4/-|| 61/3 60/9 |5 5 3 
414 0 10 12} ¢ |\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 57/6 58/lt |} 4 6 0 
40 30 a Retttie Ook t Wienke 18} 18xd| 914 0 
2 4 6f 8 5§-4 ||Randfontein Ord. £1....|] 31/103} 31/3xd| 816 3 
99/6 | 317 0 15 10 @||Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1../| 7 64 | 314 6 
35/ 460 10 Nil ¢ |}Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-..|| 10/9 10/6 Nil 
460 . aes fSub Ni es baa’ a . 7“ 115 @ 
440 nion Cp. o 
4 2 i IW. Wrictatemmesd 10}- -- 10d 1l Nil 
field to verted, pba (f) Yield 1-67% basis. 


ig) Vie Yield basis 6%. 
tax free. ¢ Flat yield. rs Free o 


ond EW YORK PRICES 





Tune June | 3, Commercial June June | June Jue 
une June une June | une June 
Gross Receipts | - Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 20 27 | and industrial. 27 20°27 
Name 3 E a pai ae Atlantic Coast. 41 | Am. Smelting. . 40 428 | Int. Paper..... 18% 194 
nding Pacific... 1 | Am. Viscose... 47% 48% | Liggett Myers.. 84 854 
| Amaconda..... 27% | Nat. Distillers 558 
| Beth.Steel.... 624 6 Nat. Steel..... 62% 644 
Briggs Mfg 37. = Phelps Dodge.. 23 24% 
93,067,000 |+ j 
150,581,000 |+ | Dito Sea. & ; 
145586 000 : _ Eastman Kdk.. 169 169 | Std. Oi N.J.... 57$ 57 
601,000 |-+ Gen. Electric... 3% 20th Cen. Fox.. 26 
72,000 |+- i Gen. Motors ... United Drug... 1 17 
ora 700 |¢ Inland Steel . . . 19% | U.S. Steel..... 57 
953,406 | +. Int. Harvest... 78 7 West’house E.. 107 105} 
: Int. Nickel.... 314 31g | Woolworth.... 41% 414 


* Ex dividend 
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BCO 
oO 
| TABLE I TABLE IV = 
544 First QuarTER Companrges’ Gross PROFITS— 
Q New Basis (IN £000's) InpEx oF Net Reportep Prorits, Otp Basis, =| Lew 
Minas . BY DaTES OF PUBLICATION ; 
Year 3 | Year 2 | Year | Latest (Revised Geometric Basis) H | 
Preceding Preceding ne 
ase) | (1942) om Paes | ase) (Four Quarters ended June; 1936=100) | 109 
sic cisall gla sige dM Si Ea daalacadied = “qm essa — BBS | 05 
of : | 
All interest ....... 6,540, 76 6,430 | “ean | Fe | 6.312 | oma | Fe] 6,075 | epee 2 | Ist Quarter | 2nd Quarter | Sed Quarter | 4h Quart # * 
Preference divs. . 160 | 1638265 | 166 | 402 | 17-2 | 18.60 17-2 = % 
Equity divs. ...... ; 152,170 | 60-3 | 49,959 | 58.0 | 47,685 | 56-3 | 56-8 . A 
ewes eee a | art Ot. secon 129-3 125-2 124-4 1214 100 
Sub-totals ...... 13,230 | 84-7 70,632 | 82-1 | 68,399 | 80-7 69, 021 | 81-1 ee s7ose oor 190.7 120-8 1168 ns 300 
Free reserves and | , Miscstsseurenened 112-9 104-7 101-0 98 6 oot 
carry forward... |11,810 | 13-7 | 13,788 | 16-1 | 14,092 | 16-7 | 14, 350 | 16-8 Reeeevesesre the? 3.3 34-4 64 oe i 
Other savings*.... | 1,417 | 1-6 | 1,530! 1-8| 2,184° 2-6 | 1,798 | 2-1 a ee 93-8 93-5 93-8 43 «| $34 
GT rae penne ree te ee Bi caswchssendeess 97-1 iy ee wep rt 100 
Profi ore 3 
after E.P.T. * | a6,s07 | 100 | 85,950 | 100 | 84,675 | 100 | 85,049 | 100 i io 
ra PRT Se oat ae Ea es | 102 
< a Yur 3 | 40.0 | 0 8s |S $8.3 TABLE VI | 938 





Rate of tax es 


ProFits BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
_in grossing up.. ae ee | 10/- 10/~ wee ae pik i ia 


* Redemption funds, deferred repairs, etc. es up at corresponding rates 





















































































110 
Net Gross 
of tax). Probie th s) Baste (£000's! | 105 
TABLE II No. Old New Basis 544 Cos. | 92 
Gross Prorits New Basis Group a js 33 
By AccountinG Psriops (in £000’s) Latest | Preceding | Latest 
marca em Year Year Year Year 83 
Accounting | No. | ‘ & Be, Fe sechaecideal eet Anhiiionete ckoietes , 56 
ss Date a 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 c | ‘ : 
alling in 
Financial a a = | oe sias 5,905 2 
Sma 7 WIL 5 douse a dduve sacs by | 7,358 4 
aren oess | G5) GaAES | 65,000) SOT) el | Canals and Docks......... | 38 | "a0 | ‘t00 
528 | 60,838 | 62,132 | Electric Supply......-.-.. 4 857 839 | 1873 | 1,858 
| 69 2 baa LP iach 6,908 | 7,235 | GAS... -..-.eseeeeeeeees | 1 32 wD | 64 60 
: Hotel, Restaurants egies | s . 2 ae sa 2 
2nd Quarter ..... | 425 | 39,151] 38,025| 39491; ... | «. | ewspapers, Publishing. . J | , : 
paneer | a0 | | Semas | Sida | | RRRIIE, s<acch.sor <o-4.- 1 9 380 20 | 969 | Tao | 
359 | 36,709 | 37,481 a Telegraphs and aephoaes 1 lll 113 355 381 
| Trasuway and Om: : 1,060 1,065 a 1,508 : 
i ; ae a arehousing ............. 
3rd Quarter ..... | 7 sam | 44,192 41'333 | 46347 : Oil... ese ee Ooh tee f | a 445 391 po }08 | 1,010 4 
} 1 NS a5. s 55-5h 60 ee ben 
| 32 | | 56,996 | ard at Tenens vasiecsrescd te | as 2) | a 3 
a | | 149, . ce reweries and Distilleries.. | : ‘ 
oe B45 156295 aes 1285 siete | os Food, Confectionery... .. .. | 22 | 1,425 1,340 | 2,419 | 2,332 7 
373 2 . | 65,927 | 68,628; .... Shops and Stores.......... | 29 | 4,617 4,264 | 7,960 7,538 & 
5 a { | Brest Tonsies paive th bisowk Ee * i _ ites a oan & 
eae eo Eiss ee | | Seeress | 206,01 | a Building Materials ........ | 15 "856 | '754 | 1298 | 1,132 | ¢ 
i 553 200,470 | 205,864 ck Electrical Equipment. ..... 7 1,486 1,528 , 2,765 | 2,839 cas 
69 | i vs 6,908 TEI OMB cs eee eee ese i; 8 502 505 936 | 964 tes 
Iron and Steel............ | 20 3,744 3,815 6,845 7,222 
Motors, Cycles, Aviation... | 6 | 706 656 | 1,397 | 1317 | 8 
TABLE Ili Shipbuilding ............. 596 579 — ls 
InpDEx OF Gross PROFITS, BY ACCOUNTING PERIODS emia | "261 | & 
(Four Quarters; 1938=100. Geometric Basis) | ls 
Based on Table II " 
Accounting Period ended in : 
- i 
s 
[me omner | ant gua | et uae | 4h Quarter 3 
3a silsaeiincpepeiliens ie ieesaeganleebesplel ita deabaive bine iaingasaiM thah intailiemetiettesdbes ia 14 
j 
~ aeeeieere | 98-6 | 98 6 0 | 99-0 ¥ 
NR sn dd basa | 101-4 100-6 1016 | 99-2 1 
BEB feo sec vecsee Ss | 4 65 | 83 \ 
SR vsinndhins cane 100-7 100 -0 1014 8 8| 61015 
DR iisixandeesic 100 -9 | 101 -3* 104-0" | 103-3* 
kOe —— —-—— | 
1 
TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CaPITaLt © 


Proportion = Gross Rate * Payment 





Pret. | Ord. | To Free| | Barnea| Paid * 
Div. Div. [Reserves Deb. Pref. jon Ord. eee 























| { 1 
| % | 4 PR Sere ° 9 | 
Ist quarter....| 27-7 | va | 62 | 65 | @a | a3 | 14° 
eT ce | 23-4 | 659 | 107 | 46 | 68 | 104 9-0 | 
3rd 8. | 25-7 | 65-0 | 9-3 | 45 | 69 | 121 | 204 ! 
ath ar | BE | B21 BS) 48 | 64 | 109) 84 a 
oar —- | 23-4 | 65 W441 45 | 66 | 124 10-6 
Istquarter....| 199 | 23; 981 421 69 | ao | 384 
okie 4 (284: | OB4el 4 | adil ‘ : 
Mt arse | 63-3 | s = om 
tq -»-»| 176 | 63- 18 6 4-7 60 | 173 | 13-4 
» cess | 223 | 546 | 26-2 4-6 60 | 1146 8-6 
— | 208 | 59-5 | 19-7 | 48 | 6-3 | 120 | 100 
a | 256 | 50-0 | 26-4) 49 | 64 | 14-1.) 9-4 
Whole Vear---| 20-9 | S68 | 223 47 62 | 1349 | 100 
7 | i ; 
Ist quarter . 18-3 | 60-3 | 21-4 47 | 62 | 185 | 13- 
no cose | S30:] 006 | Bee | 46 1 66 | tee | at 
a 18-4 | 61-4 | 20-3 | 46 | 621] 15-9 | 11-9 
m 40 | 46-1 | 279 | 501 63 | 15-8 | 100 
Whole Year — 206 | 577 | NT 47 63 | 145 | 104 
Ast quarter .. | 165 | 61-1 | 214) 421) 63 | 180 | 13-5 
| 


tn ———- enenrteeppaneteniiee 


t Original 1941-42 based 
figures on gross caddis tee ae get ete eas oid basis, . Subsequent 
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BONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES: AND ‘YIELDS 


Allowance 
snail He 2h Set scorned, snd Ser tion for fixed interest 





















































































































































































































944 
an. . 
Jan. 1to June 27|| | Name of Security Lest two |! 
Dividends || y : Price, | Price, 
| Name of Security "| June June June 
j j % 
ale ee | ceo" |Rlels fl 
i 3 ee tan Coal and | aa | 1944 ; ‘ 
| Tool || 102g | 10lp Conv. 24% 1940-49... ‘| 100k | Yook’| 3 is. ef at ET 1p} | Boleover ewiteon ar | 6 SN iar 
B | 103 ee 103 on tee of 98/1 90/6 sa| is a |'Brown (John) ofl sos | i511 0 ( 4 
es | 95 "HY ; 21 © |) 29/14 | 25/44 . : b Cory (Wm m.) £1.........|| 97/6xd) 29/3 | 3 8 OF ' 4 
99 ee 6 ot /- 33/- 6 b c Dorman Lon. Ord. ss 3 28/- i 97/6 2: 8 el 
~— rt | 99 "ll 100 214 9 || 33/3 | 30/3 4 a|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1.| 2g/- | 514 3 3 
g 100 | 215 0 Tea| 15 }|\Hadfi £1.|| 38/6 | t 
, be |} sees D 1 2 - | 48/3 | +4 5] +20! elds Ord. 10/-..-..| 33/3 | 33/3 | 5 3 0 7 
Dh | 101 sf aaa | Gok | 339 9) asat | Sarat | aR) “aS a /Staveley Coal Ord, £i:':| 55/6 | S4/- | 2°80 : 
2 an | 56, 4 % 
+ | oot 10 101 77S 1l/- 9) 5 21 48 5 [cease Hunter Ora. ‘AT | 42/6 | S| 47 & 
® foes 101 i ; 9 Of|| 27/4 ait 5} | cee ioenene ae ‘oad § 10/104} 42/6 512 9 
i r L00sxd| 2 9' 0|| 20/5 | 17/3 | 4a) 6 @ | United Steel Ord. £1....|| 27/- | ma |Si9 s 
ase : 1 218 6|| 11/9 | 9/6 : call woeadine eevenes | 19/9 | go/- |5 0 0 
1 219 6 || 24/6 Nilc| Nil c |(Bleachers Associa \ 
sees 100g | 219 § | 24/6 | 20/6 | Nuc] 4 ¢ [pieces Aeocintion 1.) B/- | ais | Ni 
101 217 0 a= ais Nile} Nil ¢ ||British Celanese Ord. 1. 24/— | aaj | 3 6 9 
‘ 1 3 7 6t]| 57/3 | 51/6 a 5 b |ICoats, J. & P. Ord. 10/- 31/6 | 30/6 | _ Nil 
jaeine 3 5 Gl 26y% | 20/9 | Stel § dicomtaie Ora cise | OS 13 ll 0 
101 | 217 6 3/4 | 55 4 ¢|/Fine Cotton Spinners {i 56/6 | 57/- 212 6 
: -* | 33/9 b| 2a ||Hoyle (Joshua) 2/- £1.|| 24/9 | 24/6 3 5 0 
102 | 418 Of|| 80/15 | 72/6 ‘61 Wolters Comes tere ii. | 4/3 | “4/3 , 310 6 
, oa 103 (3 8 7 / tétc} 20 ¢ [Patens & Behtwint cf. -| 37/9 | 37/6 |4 0 0 
0s, , ee nes 99/- 5 a| 15 aici — mg ys “} 78/48 | TH) 5 0 0 
6 le Ca’ i 
pk ag wos {11811 | 9679 | 8e7ap | arte] 3h santa | mets s 
tek aot 34 2 (4%) Wee) Ibe! Gemat Biccttc Grd i | 32/3 | 32/3 | 3 9 3 
e 34% 1957-62.| 13 0 6 || 42/4 | 39/6 | Gas and Electrici 6/- | w- | 5 6 
Governments 106 | 218 3| a1/y 18/1} | .$): Lika fl aa- | ga. | 318 
: on | 316 6 | 34/204] 32/6 | = ato lees ht & Coke Ord. {|| 21/3 } 90/9 | 3.17 : 
70 | 416 5e an 6) 3 a |Scottish Power Ord. £1. | cons | M/- |¢ 2 0 ¥ 
oecesese } HY q j " > P 
6 MB |e Recta By | SHE Sal ave | ave | a0 | wo olacaeatSe tee | ay | oy | 25 | 
Y res iac se. at |3's 7/96" isa es Tye(Bimmingham SA. gi. she | 30/- | 30/- | 113 3 2 
0 ya m/s 7 5|| 38/9 | 32/3 | 4 a| Bristol Aeroplane 10 28/- | 2/- |5 6 0 fi 
0 7 | aoe, | evs | até) 8-¢ |For Motors Ord. j--.| 14/6 | 14/6 | 619 0 ¥i 
0 Price, | Waid, | $272 | wee | “abe| ls | dl | Salen s ws 
0 | Name of Security | | June 112/64] 98/9" | $786) 110 bes oe) rd i} a | as! |S 14 0 rt 
} 1 san | 20 ¢ || Rolls- -Royce Ord. {1 .. mS 3 | 45/3 | 118 6f | 
; mi lAntot Railways + 944 5/- | 21/3 6 c| re a /9 | 10/3 | 315 0 :? 
: ‘agasta s. be = 2 
i Nil ¢|[BLA. Gt, Sthn’ Ord. Stk. so |* Suave [38 | 65] 3 ¢ Furness, Withy Ord. £i..|| 26/9 | 26 |§ 8 9 a 
0 2 ¢|\San Paulo Ord. Stk ll | Nil |} 26/3 | 22 6 b| 2a\P &0. Def. f.... +] 26/9 | 26/6 | 410 6 { 
Nil -_ esse 47 1 /- b c 6 i £ eoesecccel 39/- a oo 6 s 
- xdi4 4 3 | 17/3 | ¢ ||Royal Mail Lin | 39/- | 4 2 0 ik: 
: oe 8 | _ Nil /3 || Se} 5 < Hocken Custis Gea. fi. £1 25/6 | 25/6 | 5 3 0 ee 
' ha ate it 28 ‘Tl a el Na ese | ae 1 Se re 
c al? 
; 2a) 26 at 13 $2 | 4a! 4b \\Jo Pee hacen) Tea ete | 19/- | 196 | _ Ni uo 
| & 2c; abe 61g | 610 1 |! 23/- ae. wecl cee Nondos Asiathe Roc. 3/-.|| “2/9 we 7S 0 8 i} 
2 2a) 26 31 | 717 6 |) 34/3 /6 || Nile| Nilc||Rubber Pitns. T -.| 2/9 | 2/9 | Nil 5 
= lia| 2 / 27/14 || Nile| Nile |\Uni rust {1..|| 22/6 | as 
| uh eo (28 | te|UatedooeBare dt) 332 | 32S | 
4 ‘ 103 {125/14 |108/9 | a5 | Oil a oe | - | Ni a: 
| @ Soe 79° aa 10 Teed ae b} 18 ¢||Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ../121/104| 12074 | 3 6 0 ore 
; = ats 10 6 t2¢a 12 |S anpetOrk i 88/ 87/6 13,8 0 oh ae 
s | oat ae bb ss/- | 319 6 5 " 10 6 |\Trinidad Leaseholds ae 3/8 woe : = 6t ay 
< i 4 > ee - 3 4 ; & ©: 
l 3) 205 ae (g) 37 3 : : 10 6 it Assoe, Bait: Picture 6/-. 18 { o£ T 
| eye 28/- ec) 6 ¢ £4 3 2 24a| 7} ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1 ~~ 5 3:8 Ye © 
a js |e | tel 76 7. 2 SS en ee ee Es poe 
) y- | sxe | etl Sole eo ae 1S SD Or Se, eee SF ieee On i t9/sxd a ae .e 
t of | a Bescieys (D.C.&0.)'A' £1 7/46 | 312 0 228/48 108/- 10 b British eee = 00 bee 
| 59/ ae 244 ||Chartered of India £5 ...|) 1 58/- |2 4 9 TAD 6] 1900s Eoee-Amew. Tobacos ‘hese | 4/3 | * 5 0 ee 
Mey | 94/3 || mel wee Marine Bai 1 paid... Ob 10, | 2 7 6 1 4)  & 6 //British Oxygen Ord. fi: a | 1146/3 | 112 OF ee 
- 7 /9 | 89/- a Te O1\M. 62/6 1316 6 17 b 4c (Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . % 82/6 312 6 ee 
: 6} 6 . a 8 b|\Midland £1. fully paid... 88/6 |3 7 9 ie 12$4! 'Carreras ‘A’ Ord. a ‘lnsa/6 80 5 0 0 ee 
4 y= | %4/~ The EE 7 38 0 ss 8 ¢ | Dunia Rubber Ord, £1. 47/- ‘ele 33 o it eee 
4 48 ; 5 ec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 6 : © 
S 14 ~ a 6 Stelins 76/- | 318 9 f ‘ 6 c¢|\Gaumont British Oh... |e |} 34/3 | 2 6 6 ey 
4 @| 96 489 13 9 6 ite 12} a ||Gestetner (D.) 5/- ..... “l 38/- aij- | 217 0 , es 
Bie | ts) 1. Ee 140] 2ba |/Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1) 85/— 12 7 O 1 ea 
e a| 9 b|\Westminster £4, £1 paid. 60/6 |3 6 0 tla Ho b || Imperial Chemical Ord. 40/6 pt 7 7 0 ee i 
By 40 4) 50 me ees 2.08 2 | $2.00 ¢ ecrteesiet Bi a e123 of 
+ ae 4/6a| 6/-b a7 1360 So) 84 eaters $3 4504 8 : 
/S loss | ie o| tet S commmecia! Union. 13 8 10 &| 10 ¢|Lomion Brick Ord fl.--| 66/3 | G9/3 |3 0 0 
3 6 arks & S ta 5) | 0 x 
sh | ish | Tie) a0 8 ms 13% § tS) ive) Ores | a | 38 4 
bi c . 2 
cf | # 6/-bliPheenk, C1 fully veld. 1 2 ; oF 234 1k b Pinchin me a Hi 36/3 |} 2 1 3 ; 
Z 16 | 311 0 10 6| _3$a/|Tate and Lyle Ord. £1. j-} 38/- | 38/- | 212 6 ts 
{ ete eene 27 6t 10 c 10 ¢ || Triplex Safet Gla: on 71/6 71/3 3 15 0 ¢ i 
- Petes eter 2....- es 10-3 10 sine emok til ee | sits 2 8 0 : 3 
. re a 733 tb] eed Neca Ord: Zit se° | selena 219 9 bie 
6b) 44 ne (k)15 6 United Molasses Ord. 6/8 85/- 84/6xd; 219 9 
$e) 10 xd} 2 4838 a|° 50 8 |Woolworth Ord. 5/- ....|| 64/6 me +9 0 
Ap me ot (du $] 3 Sele | sls: 
ng ee re 0 | sys 124 ¢ Cons Ces eect love | sale 6 6 
s 2 4 6t a |\De Beers (Def.) £ 0 : 
18 6 un “| Sere yy 99, 317 5§-a ||Randfontein Ord. £1.... 1 léxd| 914 0 ‘ 
154 ’ een Asians 135 ‘ 6 . nt 10 6 Rhok ana Corp sn Ord i ‘| siftoy “= ox 3 i j 
. Roan Antel eS 
18 ¢ os 8 t0/- 1m) | 4 4 : Sa s é [Sub i ope pr 8 +] 19/9 | 296 | Nil ; 
el 2 6 > p. 12/6 fy. 
(h) Allowing il IW. Witvatenten % | 8/4 4 6 pig 
for exchange. (i) Yield basis 33%. (j) Yield 24% i. He OT Viel a et Rea Nil, | 
VERSEAS WEE Y (k) “Tncludes 23% tax free. $ Flat yield. 7 + Free ra basis 6%. | 
ERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS ~ NEW YORK PRICES Ie] 
Gross Receipts ‘ . ERC ‘ 
Name q  naaag|—— ewe” Aggreg ate Gross 1. Railroads. Jane June | 3, Gommoria June June | Close Close - 
S i eceipts 2 #27 CI Industrial June june > : 
a fooog eae Atlantic Coast. 41 in tostieg. = 27 20°27 ig ay ee 
| 1944. ts ae in 1944 Can. Pacific... 10} 11} Am. Vi 4 ie Paper..... 18 19} SS 
Be } + or — Gt. Nthn. Pf iscose... 47% 48 t s 
& N.Y. Central .. 18k 1 | Amaconda..... 27k | Nat. tt Myers. 84 85) ; j 
+ Pennevivens 84 | Beth.Steel.... 62% 6 at. Distillers. 35% 5 = 
ylvania.. 30 | Briggs Mf Nat. Steel..... 623 644 = 
BD Westerns ee ee. | Gta fA : ps Dodge. 23, 244 ot 
eens {17'398,000 Kowe Tel. 160 | DistllersSeag.- 32 a4 
teense ’ : eee l Eastman Kab. es 
+ 13,273,000 Te aie 169 16 
+ 1208000 is} | Gen. Electric .. 39% 
+ 19,499,350 
+ 274,052 oe a ees 


jc. 2 
W. Union Tel. . deus at Int. Ni es 
ae. 31g 31§ | Woolworth.... 41% 414 























THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
GAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 
Branches Agencies INDIA and the EAST 

AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 

— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
as 


e . 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 

CHARLES Il! STREET, HAYMARKET, 

Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


28, s.W.1 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers’ to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHGPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (8S. India) Mandalay Mombasz { Colon 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Britis 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru / E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Ran Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga .- « Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... pee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .... wae £2,200,000 





The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 









THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Subscribed Capital ..... >. vo me an 


Paid-up Capital - ... ene aa a 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors ... : 2,000,060 
Reserve Fund... ... aaa nee a 1,785,000 
Currency Reserve ... 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 
‘ end many Branches and Agencies throughout Australie. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 












REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - + + £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - + £155,000,000 


(1943 Accounts) 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
U (1) for the University Chair of Economic Sisters tenable 
at the London School of nomics and (2) for the Cassel Chair 
of Economics (with special reference to banking and currency) 
tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary not less than 
£1,250 a year in each case. Applications for the Chair of Economic 
History must be received not later than July 17, 1944, and for 
the Cassel Chair not later than August 14, 1944, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, Richmond College, Richmond 
Surrey, from whom further particulars should be obtained. , 





Sc. (ECON.). Statistician seeks suitable post. Box 17, ECONOMIST 
B « Brettenham House, Lancaster Place. London, wer _— r 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St. 
i at Brettenbam House, Lancaster Place, 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. - - - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ~- $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsg, C.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT IND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. Pt en 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Ranahed Banking fuapee a 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. , 


Full particulars may be had on application, 

























COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branche 
— Government. aatigbnd Aan 
anking and Exchange Business of every description t 
Bankers to the Government of the tanner of Auaintiin Gn 
oun of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia. 


the Government of the St 
Bank of Australia, S021 = of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 





ncies a 
As at 30th June, 1943—General Bank Balance sg at * deat ore ons 
Sa Bank Balances ... 221 004/631 
Note ue ent ... 149,496,942 
Rural Credits artment 2,464,150 
Other Items ... sai Pd 21,990,375 
2£682,529,446 
NN 


A. H. LEWIS, M i 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. — 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 








ROYALBANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Over 600 Branches in Canada, 
the West Indies and 
Central and South America 


LONDON: 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
Agency in New York 












NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND on, 


Head Office: Branches throughout i 
-EDINBURGH 
H SCOTLAND 





18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Cirous, S.W.1 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 
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